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HE capture of Kovno has not, in the ten days 
since it occurred, led to any further important 
strategic development. The “great naval 
victory ” of the Russians in the Gulf of Riga has pro- 
bably been given a greater importance than it deserved ; 
the details, at all events, are shrouded in an uncertainty 
which the Russian Government would presumably re- 
move if it could. But we may assume the failure, for the 
time being at least, of the German attempt to gain com- 
mand of the Gulf ; and that failure may very well have led 
to the postponement of plans for a northern advance of 
which the occupation of Kovno was a preliminary. At 
any rate, the main struggle seems now to be centering 
round Brest, two hundred miles farther south, where the 
Russians, although they are reported to have abandoned 
the fortress, are offering a very stubborn resistance, which 
does not look well for the German hopes of obtaining a 
decision during the short remaining period of dry weather. 
That is all that can be said with certainty of the situation 
on the Eastern front; but there are indications which 
suggest that, whilst the sorely harassed Russians are 
still unbroken both physically and in spirit, the Austro- 
German attack is wearing itself—and its guns—out, and 
that “the point of equilibrium” may be reached very 
soon. 


99 


* * + 


The marked silence which the military authorities 
maintained at first with regard to the new landing in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula has been followed this week by 
a flood of information, official and semi-official, which 
brings the story of the operations down to the end of 
last week. The earlier reticence, which went to the 
extreme length of announcing a landing whilst leaving 
us to discover its locality from Turkish reports trans- 


mitted through Berlin, seems only explicable on the 
assumption that Sir Ian Hamilton (or the home authori- 
ties) hoped for a decisive success and wished to announce 
the whole thing in as dramatic and unexpected a form 
as possible. One may sympathise with the wish, 
essentially childish as it is, but the effect of such con- 
cealments, even when the motive is harmless, is deplor- 
able. The British public feels that it is being wantonly 
kept in ignorance, and grows accordingly increasingly 
irritable and distrustful, whilst the rest of the world 
laughs at the British ostrich and becomes more and more 
inclined, even though its sympathies may be with the 
Allies, to regard the German official reports as the only 
reliable source of information concerning the progress of 
the war. It is difficult to estimate the concrete value 
of what has been gained at Suvla Bay, but the belated 
giving out of news rather suggests that the authorities 
have little hope of an early accomplishment of the 
strategic purposes of the new movement. 


* * * 


At length we have something definite from the Balkans. 
There, two notable events have come about, both 
favourable to us—the return of M. Venizelos to office, 
and the decision of the Servian Parliament to bow to 
the inevitable and offer important concessions to Bul- 
garia. Until we know what these concessions are, and 
what conditions are attached to them, it would be futile 
to speculate on their effect. They are certain to amount 
to a substantial offer of territory in Central Macedonia, 
possibly even including Monastir, but probably stipu- 
lating for the reservation of a strip of country giving 
access. to Greece. It will be interesting to see whether 
Servia still refuses to hand over territory before the end 
of the war. For her to give up Macedonia now would 
be carrying submission to an unexpected extreme. 
Moreover, her Government will probably want to have 
definite assurances as regards Bosnia, Croatia, and 
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Austrian Slavonia. Definite assurances as to Bosnia will 
not be easy to give unless something like a detailed 
understanding about the Dalmatian coast has been 
already come to with Italy. It may be mentioned that 
in the Balkans it is widely believed that the Allies came 
to a very definite territorial arrangement with Italy 
before the government of Rome intervened in the war. 
At present, the best that can be said is that the chances 
of an arrangement between Servia and Bulgaria are now 
better than before. 
* * * 

M. Venizelos has formed a Ministry and has secured 
the co-operation of General Danglis, perhaps the ablest 
staff general in Greece. His return has been marked by 
popular rejoicing, showing that his hold on the Greeks 
is still undiminished. The Parliamentary opposition to 
him is heterogeneous, and the leaders of its various 
sections are not at all likely to work well together. At 
the same time, the position of the famous Prime Minister 
is one of peculiar difficulty. England and France trust 
him, as they well may, inasmuch as he sacrificed himself 
last March to avoid any possible imputation that he had 
failed to keep faith with them. On the other hand, he 
comes back to find the Allies deeply involved in nego- 
tiations with Bulgaria, which are rumoured to include 
the promotion of a bargain by which Kavalla and the 
tobacco country of Greek Macedonia are to be handed 
over to Bulgaria, whilst Greece is to be compensated in 
Asia Minor if and when the Allies are in a position to 
compensate her there. The economic value of the 
Kavalla country to Greece is very great, and the Hel- 
lenic feeling against giving up a Greek district to Bul- 
garia is genuine and heartfelt. On the other hand, M. 
Venizelos. is a statesman of exceptional courage, and 
unlikely to allow himself to be overborne by extremist 
patriots in Athens or to be browbeaten by foreign 
Powers. He will probably examine the diplomatic 
situation and move with deliberation. 

* * * 

The German Chancellor’s speech to the Reichstag 
last week was beyond question the ablest and most 
plausible statement of the German case that has yet 
appeared. We may regard it as the fruit of a year’s 
cogitation on the part of a man whose record is honour- 
able and who, responsible as he was, cannot personally, 
we think, be convicted of double-dealing in the negotia- 
tions preceding the war. His speech read as if he had 
thoroughly convinced himself of the truth of what he 
was saying and of the justice of the German cause, and 
it had_a touch of that frankness which once led him to 
admit! the wrong that was being done towards Belgium. 
That sort of speech has a considerable convincing power, 
and the reply which Sir Edward Grey published on 
Thursday was not superfluous. The two most striking 
passages in the Chancellor’s speech were those in which 
he challenged the honesty of Mr. Asquith’s account of 
the 1912 negotiations and spoke of Germany’s deter- 
mination to abolish the doctrine of the Balance of 
Power. As regards the first, Sir Edward Grey promises 
to publish the relevant documents, which should be very 
interesting. To the second he replies that the German 
alternative to the Balance of Power—namely, German 
supremacy—is something to which the free peoples of 








Europe will never submit. It is apparently one of the 
penalties of war that truisms like this must be constantly 
reiterated. 

* * * 

In discussing the question of conscription last week 
we referred to the fact that at the end of the first year of 
the war the number of British volunteers has reached 
the truly astonishing figure of something like four 
millions. The Times this week, in a footnote to a letter 
explaining a serious error into which several of its 
correspondents who had questioned this figure had 
fallen, described the controversy regarding numbers as 
being “ rather futile” in the absence of official figures. 
We entirely agree; but, that being the case, why did 
the Times on the same day publish a long special article 
by Mr. L. S. Amery almost entirely devoted to a “ futile ”’ 
estimate of the numbers already enlisted and ultimately 
available ? If we were to accept Mr. Amery’s estimate, 
the total would be only a hundred thousand or so over 
three millions ; but as the whole point of his article was 
to show how great a number of available men are still 
left, we shall probably not be doing him an injustice if 
we assume that his figure is the very lowest which, in 
the absence of any official information, it is possible to 
take. Accordingly his estimate (which is naturally 
exclusive of the Indian and Colonial troops), endorsed by 
the Times, tends rather to confirm than to shake our 
belief—we admit it is not a certainty—that the total of 
the British forces now under the orders of the Admiralty 
and the War Office is something like four millions. 

* ok * 

As the point has been raised, we might perhaps explain 
the original basis of the figure of four millions. Up to 
the end of November, 1914, Parliament had authorised 
the expansion of the Regular Army in this country from 
180,000 to 2,180,000. On February 8th the Govern- 
ment asked for a further increase up to 3,000,000. It is 
reasonable to assume that at that moment the number of 
recruits had not reached—perhaps had not nearly 
reached—the previously authorised figure of 2,180,000, 
but that it was within sight of it. Since that date, 
nearly seven months ago, it is common knowledge that an 
enormous number of men have enlisted. The 300,000 
men asked for by Lord Kitchener in May were obtained 
in an incredibly short space of time, and ever since then 
recruiting has been very good. The numbers of the 
Regular Army must now be within measurable distance 
of the maximum authorised ; it is not impossible that 
they have passed it, a contingency for which certain pro- 
vision is made in the Army Act. The white troops who 
are or were in India, and are not included in this figure, 
number 80,000 ; the Navy, with its auxiliary services and 
the Naval Brigade, numbers several hundred thousand ; 
the Territorial Force numbers certainly not far short of 
1,000,000, and very possibly more. Necessarily these 
figures are to a certain extent a matter of conjecture, but 
the total of ‘something like 4,000,000” is confirmed 
by other facts (regarding the distribution of our forces and 
the numbers which have been taken from certain indus- 
tries), which are fairly well known, but which it is not 
permissible to discuss in print. 

* * a 


On Wednesday there was circulated to the Press a 
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statement, having apparently semi-official authority, 
as to the losses of the enemy since the beginning of the 
war. It is not surprising that this statement should 
have been received everywhere with marked reserve, 
for its estimates are in serious conflict with all previously 
published calculations. The French official estimate of 
six months ago, based on the published German figures, 
supplemented by information contained in captured 
letters and officers’ notebooks and by direct observa- 
tion, gave the figure of the total German casualties up 
to the middle of January as 1,800,000. Now we are 
asked to believe that the total German casualties up to 
June were only 1,672,444, that these have since been 
increased to about 2,000,000, and that the net German 
loss to date—i.e., the number of men who will never 
again be seen in the fighting line—is approximately 
1,000,000. These figures may be correct; but if so, 
the French authorities, as well as all our own independent 
critics, have very seriously misled us. 
* * * 

Two or three obvious criticisms immediately suggest 
themselves. In the first place, what grounds are there 
for supposing that the figure of 1,672,444 is accurate, or 
anything like accurate, for the total casualties up to 
June? A marked change has taken place since the early 
months of the war in the policy of the German Govern- 
ment as to the publication of casualty lists. Not only 
are no total figures given (as they used to be), but 
obvious pains are taken to conceal them, whether in 
order to deceive us or to deceive the German public we 
cannot tell. That being the case, and concealment 
being a perfectly easy matter, is it not safe to assume 
that the total of 1,672,444 (which is derived from the 
separate figures officially published in Germany) is a 
very considerable under-statement? In the second 
place, why are the casualties since the early summer 
estimated at only 327,556? The gross German losses 
during this period on the Western front alone cannot 
in the normal course of trench warfare have been less 
than 100,000. Indeed, if we are to judge by the British 
casualties (apart from those incurred in special attacks), 
they must have been a great many more than this. But 
if we take the figure of 100,000, that leaves as the total 
of the casualties incurred by the Germans in the des- 
perate and continuous fighting of the past three months 
in Poland and Galicia only 227,000! We doubt 
whether there is any independent expert critic in the 
world who would accept a figure less than three or four 
times as much as this. The whole estimate is, of 
course, professedly conservative, but it seems to carry 
conservatism to a point so far removed from probability 
as to destroy much of the value of the stetement ; and 
we cannot help wondering why and by whom it was 
published. 

~ * * 

There is no greater certainty than there was a weck 
ago as to whether or not President Wilson intends to 
take any action with regard to the sinking of the Arabic. 
If it is true that he has acceded to the disingenuous 
German demand for delay in order that the “ true facts ” 
may be investigated, it is probable that he intends to do 
nothing. For the facts are too plain to need investiga- 
tion. To accept that plea is to accept the assumption 





underlying it, that it might be possible to discover cir- 
cumstances which would justify the torpedoing without 
warning (for there has been no suggestion that the vessel 
was warned) of an outgoing passenger vessel sixty miles 
from the nearest land. Moreover, procrastination is all 
the German Government wants. ‘It has not so far sent 
any answer to the last American Note. Its calculation 
probably is that there is very little likelihood of President 
Wilson using any weapon more dangerous than his pen 
unless he is driven to do so by popular pressure, and that 
popular feeling is only aroused in waves which tend to 
subside within a week or so of each fresh outrage. The 
main problem, therefore, for Count Bernstorff is the 
tiding over of these periods of danger. The calculation 
is very likely sound enough up to a certain point, but 
there must surely come a time when President Wilson, if 
only for the sake of his personal dignity, will feel obliged 
to show that his “ firm language ” has some meaning. 
* * * 

The promotion of Sir F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., from 
the rank of Major to that of Lieutenant-Colonel was 
Gazetted this week. We have no doubt that the 
abilities of the right honourable gentleman are more 
than sufficient to justify this step—or would be if he were 
serving the State in a military capacity instead of in the 
Department of the Law Officers of the Crown. We 
suggest that, to save the necessity of a series of announce- 
ments, the military authorities should decide at once 
what rank accords with the position and hypothetical 
deserts of the Solicitor-General and let him step into it 
without further delay. A Brigadier-Generalship (tempy.) 
might be suitable—with perhaps a V.C. attached. This 
suggestion may seem frivolous, but the criticism which 
it is intended to convey certainly is not. 

* * * 

It may be convenient and in no way improper, 
according to pre-war standards, that Sir F. E. Smith 
should be the nominal Colonel of the Yeomanry regiment 
to which he is attached, but—aunless, of course, he 
intends shortly to resign his political post and devote 
himself to military duties—it seems to us extremely 
undesirable that appointments of this kind should be 
made at a time when Army organisation is a matter of 
life and death to the nation. There should be no more 
ornamental appointments, at all events until the end of 
the war, and for our part we hope that there will be none 
thereafter. They are part of an evil system which still 
provides the most serious grounds on which the com- 
petency of our Army in the field can be questioned. 
It is common knowledge throughout the Army, and 
therefore amongst a large section of the public, that even 
in this the most serious war that we have ever undertaken 
staff appointments have depended far more on social and 
financial standing than on ability. If the subject were 
less serious, a great deal more would have already been 
heard of it. As it is, we believe that at the present 
moment no more urgent need exists for the country 
than that this practice should be utterly abolished, if 
necessary by the removal of all those who are responsible 
for its continuance. The obstacles to reform are great, 
but at any rate the War Office can refrain from giving 
even indirect countenance to an obsolete and potentially 
disastrous system. 
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GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE 


LMOST exactly a year ago we published an 
A article under this title. At that time Paris 


was already listening to the German guns, and 
the investment of the city seemed only a question of 
days, or, perhaps, hours. There had been a great, and 
in many ways a disastrous, retreat, of which details were 
slowly filtering through. The battle of the Marne was 
beginning, but there were no reasonable grounds appa- 
rent for supposing that its result would be any differ- 
ent from the results of the previous fortnight’s fighting. 
To believe that the German advance might yet be 
stemmed before it had reached its goal called for a 
degree of optimism which very few of us possessed. 
Had we known a little more than we did about General 
Joffre’s plans and resources some might have had faith, 
but in face of what had already happened, and of the 
flight of the French Government to Bordeaux, the 
majority would doubtless still have been pessimists. As 
it was, we were all pessimists. Paris was regarded as 
lost; and only by a cool and determined effort to 
measure the exact value of what the Germans had 
gained, and to estimate the power of resistance and 
recovery that was left in the French armies, was it 
possible to escape the lower depths of doubt and despair. 

That accordingly was what we attempted. We 
pointed out that the fall of Paris would not mean 
what it had meant in 1870 ; that it would mark not the 
end, but the beginning, of the real struggle—though it 
would have been a struggle conducted under an immense 
handicap ; that the French field armies and the French 
Government were elsewhere, and that France provided 
a large area for the conduct of strategic retirements 
during which the German forces would grow weaker, 
whilst the French and British grew stronger. Moreover, 
we pointed out that beyond these calculations there was 
Russia—we had not then heard of Tannenberg—who 
was achieving successes far beyond anything that had 
been expected of her so early in the war ; and that she 
might be counted upon to draw to herself a growing 
proportion of the German forces, whilst France was 
mobilising her reserves and Kitchener was creating his 
new army. Also there was the factor of British sea 
power, already effectively asserted, and likely to be 
maintained ; and this, though its possibilities were some- 
what vague, could hardly fail to have an important, if 
not a decisive, effect on the ultimate fortunes of the 
Allies. Altogether there was no parallel with 1870, and 
no sufficient reason to abandon hope of a successful 
issue. The war would not be over so soon as we had 
hoped, but its issue was not even in sight of a decision. 
Thus did we endeavour to comfort ourselves and our 
readers, and to exorcise the demons of fear and depres- 
sion, in the midst of what seemed, for France at any 
rate, to be a desperate situation. Our reasoning seems 
even now to have been sound enough, though it was 
based on assumptions which, as it turned out, were 
unnecessarily modest. 

We turn back to this now almost prehistoric article, 
because it seems to us that, although there is nothing 
desperate in the situation of the Allies to-day, the 
.position is in certain superficial respects parallel, and 





that there is need in some quarters of a similar reckoning 
up, not of hopes and fears, but of known facts and 
forces. It is, at all events, no bad exercise to consider 
the position as it stands, and as it may develop in the 
future, in the light notof the best we have to hope for, but 
of the worst we have to apprehend—the position, let us 
say, as it must now appear to an intelligent and reason- 
able, but thoroughly sanguine, German. This is the more 
possible, because the experience of the past year has 
shown us that in modern war on the grand scale there 
are no accidents. Here and there the unexpected may 
happen ; good generalship or good fortune may give 
victory at a particular point to the side which has the 
fewer men, the poorer organisation, or the smaller sup- 
plies of guns and ammunition ; but such incidents do not 
materially affect the issue of a campaign, they are 
scarcely even relevant to it. When details are ignored 
and only broad and sustained achievements are noted, 
it is seen that war is not a gamble, but a terrible certainty. 
The element of chance has been almost wholly eliminated. 
In so far as we have the measure of the material forces 
in the shape of the men and the mechanical appliances 
arrayed on either side, we can foresee the result of any 
given struggle with a degree of confidence which has 
never before in history been appropriate to the prediction 
of military events. 

If our optimistic German surveys the eastern theatre 
of the war he will doubtless be filled with honest joy 
and pride by the great results which the armies of the 
Fatherland have achieved since April. Russia, he will 
feel, is beaten; at every point she has had to give 
way, she has no fortress that can resist the German 
guns for a week. The possibility of her recovery is 
so remote as to be negligible; and as for the fear of 
any future invasion by Russia of German soil that 
no longer exists at all. Hindenburg and Mackensen 
have destroyed it. The conquest of Russia, however, 
is another matter. That presents difficulties even for 
German omnipotence. St. Petersburg might be reached, 
though it is late in the year to make the attempt, espe- 
cially as the Navy has not been successful in securing 
the Gulf of Riga. The rainy season in this region is 
due in the middle of next month, and it may become 
irapossible then to move the indispensable big guns ; 
and that might mean a very unpleasant situation if the 
attempt were carried a long way without actually 
succeeding. Probably it will be better not to try it. 
But, even if St. Petersburg were occupied, what 
then? Russia has two capitals, and she has shown 
in the past that she can if necessary surrender even the 
more ancient and precious of them without admitting 
defeat. Perhaps, however, as she has been so un- 
mistakably beaten, and as her Allies have failed her, 
she may be induced to make a separate peace. Our 
German, since we have permitted him to be optimistic, 
is entitled to hope for that; but, since he is also intelligent 
and reasonable, he must recognise that it is his only 
hope. He can see no prospect of being able to dictate 
terms to Russia, at all events, until another and still 
more gigantic campaign, which cannot be commenced 
until next spring, has been carried to a victorious con- 


clusion. 
As to the Dardanelles, he is able to be very hopeful. 
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There the Allies have failed unmistakably. The 
Turks have a practically impregnable position, and, 
led by German officers, are inferior to no troops in the 
world in a defensive operation. In the Gallipoli penin- 
sula stalemate is synonymous with defeat for the Allies, 
and stalemate should be secured without great difficulty. 
The Allies must then either withdraw, in which case 
Russia will have definitely to abandon hope of obtaining 
military supplies from outside during the present war ; 
or else they must leave half a million men locked up in 
a hopeless enterprise. As for the Balkan States, whilst 
no help can be expected of them, the defeat of Russia 
will effectually deter them from coming in on the other 
side. There remains Italy, but that is Austria’s affair. 
In any case Italy has achieved practically nothing 
during the summer months; in the winter she will 
only be able to hold on to her small gains, and when the 
summer comes again—well, Austria’s south-western 
frontier is enormously strong, and if all goes well else- 
where, and a few German troops can be spared, it will 
probably be possible to turn the tables, invade Northern 
Italy and extract a handsome indemnity for retiring. 

On the Western frontier things are not quite so 
satisfactory as on the East, but they are well enough. 
Belgium is in German hands, and some of the richest 
provinces of France. The French and English armies 
are firmly held. Their offensive movements have all 
failed, and they have learned that the German lines are 
impregnable. A new German offensive in this quarter 
may not be possible, since even if all the troops and guns 
operating against Russia could be transferred to Flanders 
the Allies would still possess a definite superiority. 
(We assume that our German knows the truth as to 
Kitchener's Army.) But that is of no consequence, 
since France is bleeding all the time, and it is only 
necessary to hold on to force her to sue for peace. Here, 
too, stalemate is a German victory. As for the seas, it 
is unpleasant to be blockaded, but the experience has 
taught Germany to be self-dependent, and she can 
hold out indefinitely without serious embarrassment 
even if no ship enters her ports until the end of the 
war. Meantime, as the number of submarines is 
increased, England's trade, which is her life blood, will 
suffer more and more. 

This survey represents, we suggest, the most optimistic 
view that it is possible for a well-informed German to 
take, and, therefore, the worst that can happen from 
the point of view of the Allies. The conquest of Russia 
is not possible. To dispute the command of the seas 
is not possible. A further advance into France is not 
possible. Germany has already developed her maximum 
power in regard both to men and to munitions. The 
Allies have not. If the war goes on until next summer 
Germany must necessarily be in a much more un- 
favourable position than she has been this summer. 
That is not a hope or a guess, but a definite and unavoid- 
able conclusion based on known facts. It can only be 
upset by something in the nature of a miracle. The 
single assumption behind it which can be challenged 
is that the Allies will hold together until next year. 
But even if our faith in the resolution of France and 
Russia were much less than it is, we should still feel 
confident as to the solidarity of the Alliance for the 


very practical reason that Great Britain holds the 
trump card—the command of the seas. Whatever 
happens that card remains good, and our partners, 
even if they were so inclined, would hardly desert the 
holder of it. Moreover, if Germany’s most extravagant 
hopes in this respect were fulfilled, and France, Italy, 
and Russia were to be induced to make a separate 
peace with her, Great Britain would still remain not 
only unbeaten but practically unattackable. The setting 
free of all the German armies would contain no threat for 
us. We should hold her colonies and forbid her the use 
of the seas, and with that position we could afford to wait. 
In the very worst event, therefore, that is reasonably 
conceivable, peace, as far as we are concerned, will be 
made on our terms. 

It is hardly necessary to add that we have not pictured 
the worst because we anticipate it. We are inclined to 
believe that in many respects, notably in regard to the 
present relative fighting values of the German and 
Russian armies in Russia, the fate of the Dardanelles 
and the impregnability of the German lines in Flanders, 
our optimistic German is altogether too optimistic. 
But in these days when so many people are at work 
with black paint, endeavouring to magnify the dis- 
appointments of the present and to suggest the horrors 
that are in store for the nation in the future if it does 
not accept their advice, it is perhaps worth while to 
consider just what the worst possibilities really are. 
Vague forebodings are unhealthy, especially when 
they are artificially cultivated. If those who read the 
pessimist Press were to set themselves the task of 
analysing the situation, giving Germany the benefit of 
every reasonable doubt, the Fat Boy would be powerless 
to make them shiver. The grounds for confidence are 
after all exceedingly solid—in fact, there are no grounds 
for anything else. 


THE DANGER OF OVER- 
ENLARGING THE ARMY 


'T : direct military contribution which this 
country is making to the cause of the Allies 
has assumed such prominence that there is 
some real risk of our overlooking and belittling others 
which are quite as essential to it. One such is the work 

of our Navy, without which our Allies could not have 
held out for more than two or three months at longest. 

Another is the great task of finance and supply— 
lending our Allies our credit, and exporting to them en 

an enormous scale goods in kind. We are too apt to 
take both these for granted. We forget that the 

smoothness with which the engine of sea-power works 
is only possible because through long years of peace 
the nation bore financia] burdens which no other could 
shoulder, and that even now the amount of money, 
labour, and materials devoted day by day to maintaining 
and increasing the Fleet represents a very serious 
proportion of the total national output. It is still less 
adequately realised that but for our money and our 
manufactures none of our Allies could keep the field. 
Many people feel a sort of squeamishness on the subject. 
Paying a blood-tax sounds so much more heroic than 
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paying a money-tax, that they dislike being reminded 
of our work in the latter direction. Yet money and 
materials are quite as necessary to win the war as 
blood, and the power of providing them which this 
country possesses is unique. If we curtail that power 
too greatly by the process of turning producers into 
soldiers, the Allies will be unable to make good the 
deficiency from any other source. In fact there would 
be no surer way of ending the war to our disadvantage 
than by over-expanding our Army. 

As regards money, the position has been briefly but 
plainly indicated on several occasions by the Prime 
Minister. We are lending to every single one of our 
European Allies—to Russia, to France, to Italy, to 
Belgium, to Servia—besides, of course, to our Dominions. 
Of three millions which we spend daily, one million goes 
(or was going a month ago—the amount is now almost 
certainly larger) in this way. Every new Ally who 
comes in will increase the burden. If Greece or Bulgaria 
or Roumania join the Allies, they will at once need to 
be financed; and there is nobody but ourselves who 
can finance them. It is this vast flow of British credit 
which alone enables the Continental Allies to last out. 
The smaller ones—the Serbian and Belgian Govern- 
ments—have to buy all their military requisites abroad, 
and have nd resources whatever of their own wherewith 
to pay for them. France and Russia for different 
reasons have lost nearly the whole of their export trade ; 
and while they must make huge foreign purchases, the 
problem of borrowing the money would be so formidable 
and the rates of exchange, but for our intervention, 
would be so adverse to them, that they would find it 
nearly impossible to meet their requirements. Inciden- 
tally we may note that the difficulty which has latterly 
been experienced in connection with our own rate of 
exchange is very largely due to the extraordinary efforts 
which we have made to get our Continental friends out 
of the consequences of still lower rates. 

But money, as we have said, is only one side of the 
affair. The supply of goods in kind is not less impor- 
tant. In Russia, France and Italy the ships and railways 
are run by British coal. Their Governments not only 
pay for it by British credit, but pay for it at the low 
contract prices which our own Admiralty has been able 
to secure. Our clothing factories, besides dressing Lord 
Kitchener’s millions, have put the Russians into khaki 
and the French soldiers into blue. The wearers of 
British-made boots have tramped every battlefield from 
Kovno to Czernovitz and from the Yser to the Vosges. 
There are probably more British-made motor-cars on 
the Russian front than on the British front itself. In 
the cases of the Serbian and Belgian Armies, practically 
everything that they stand up in—clothing, equipment, 
transport, military and medical supplies—is, we believe, 
the product of British factories; and though their 
numbers may seem relatively small to-day, they are 
large by our pre-war standards. Even in the matter of 
military munitions, of which our pre-war production 
was much smaller than that of France or Russia, it 
has been stated more than once in Parliament that we 
have been able to give our Allies very substantial 
assistance. 

It is true that for many (though not all) of these 


lines of goods the Allied armies can and do draw not 
only on the British Isles but on the United States and 
Canada. But to suppose that, if the British production 
stopped, the transatlantic production could take its 
place is to misjudge the situation completely. American 
manufacturing resources are enormous, but they are 
limited, and their power of surplus expansion is already 
severely taxed in many directions by the Allies’ pur- 
chases. It could not possibly replace the vast British 
producing system. Even if it could, the goods could not 
be paid for; even if they could be paid for, the political 
objections in the United States, already serious, would 
render the Allies’ position perpetually insecure ; and, 
even if all these difficulties were surmounted, the goods 
could not be shipped. In connection with the last 
point, it should not be forgotten that the work of using 
the sea, as well as that of guarding it, falls mainly on 
British vessels. Besides, and in spite of the huge trans- 
port service in connection with our own expeditionary 
forces in France and at the Dardanelles, it is the British 
mercantile marine on which the Allies must depend for 
the bulk of their sea-carriage all over the world. This 
not only involves the work of the men in the merchant 
service, but that of a very large personnel constantly 
engaged in what has always been one of out largest 
industries—shipbuilding and ship-repairing for the trade. 

The British achievement in these two directions— 
finance and industry—has been a very remarkable one. 
It was made possible partly by our pre-war financial 
and industrial strength (a strength illustrated by the 
fact that we are the one belligerent nation which has 
increased its taxes), and partly by the way in which 
that strength was conserved, on the whole, by the 
voluntary system of recruiting, and spared the disloca- 
tions which occurred elsewhere. Nevertheless the 
margin now left is a fast-narrowing one; and before 
long the Alliance will have to face more or less definitely 
the question whether it wants more British soldiers or 
a continuance of British loans and supplies, since the 
two will cease to be compatible. There has been some 
pretence of meeting this point by recent propagandists 
of conscription, who blame our voluntary army as too 
expensive. The only way in which compulsory service 
could be more economical would be if (as the Spectator 
and others have frankly advocated) the pressed men were 
paid at lower rates than the volunteers have been. 
But the odium and difficulties of this proposal are so 
obvious, that after it had been briefly aired, the chief 
conscriptionist daily on Tuesday last abruptly disowned 
and repudiated it. Shorn of its “ cheap soldier” side, 
compulsion becomes simply an expedient for pushing on 
the process of Army enlistment, which, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, cannot, as we have seen, be pushed 
vastly further without destroying our ability to help 
our Allies in what seem indispensable ways. 

The notion that compulsion will enable the State to 
discriminate better between the economic value of those 
whom it enlists and those whom it declines to enlist has 
very little substance in it. The State can in theory 
discriminate, if it likes, as much under one system as 
under another ; in practice the State, as we know it, will 
only exercise a very broad and rough discrimination 
under either. It may not be so crude as many of its 
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conscriptionist advisers, who seem content with the 
naive idea of recruiting the younger and the unmarried 
in preference to the older and the married every time. 
It has got so far as to deter more munitions workers or 
colliers from joining the Army, and to apply an extra 
recruiting stimulus to certain trades where men seem 
specially dispensable. It may go further ; but the bulk 
of the complexities of our industrial and economic 
fabric are beyond its practicable ken. The voluntary 
system does to some extent enable these complexities 
to be met by the individual judgment, whereas under 
compulsion they tend to be simply ignored and flattened 
out. What must be remembered is, that (apart from 
any single industry or group of industries) the great 
wealth-producing system of these islands is one of the 
Allies’ chief fighting assets—an asset which they could 
not replace, and which they cannot with impunity 
trench upon much further for recruiting purposes. 
Adding together our present Army, Navy, and casualty 
figures, we get a probable total between 3} and 3} 
millions (exclusive of men drawn from other parts of 
the Empire). That is a large total for any nation of 
our size ; it is an immense total for one which is bearing 
the Atlas-burden which we bear in supplying the finance 
and the industrial production for four Great and several 
smal}: Powers. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 


WAR IN ITALY 


E+ave been witnessing in Italy lately a phenomenon 
which transformed the other belligerent countries 


a year ago when the war broke out : the creation 
of a spirit of national solidarity sweeping away party quarrels 
and racial struggles in face of the common necessity of 
defence. This process assumes in Italy a form similar to 
that which we have seen in Russia and France, in Belgium 
and in England, but it meets there with difficulties which 
did not confront it in these other countries, and the reasons 
are not difficult to explain. 

In the other countries German aggression was seen in all 
its naked brutality like the tempest or the tidal wave ; the 
war was revealed at once, sharply and clearly, as a war of 
defence. National unity at such a moment was a kind of 
reflex action springing out of the sub-consciousness of a 
country; an instinctive movement of legitimate defence. 
Parliament has nothing more to discuss when the barbarians 
are at the gates. Italy to-day, it is true, finds herself faced 
with the same tragic dilemma : either to fight or to face ruin. 
But when the definite words had to be spoken this dilemma 
was not inscribed in letters of blood and fire on the Italian 
sky. The danger was not immediate—though none the less 
terrible for that—and so there was room for polemics. 
Amongst the Allies there were no neutrality parties; and 
for good reason! But there was one in Italy, and it was 
sometimes sufficiently powerful to put decisions in doubt. 
The existence of this party made the growth of the national 
idea after the declaration of war a difficult process. The 
enemy had built high hopes upon this, as he had upon 
French anti-militarism, Irish politics, the Flemish movement 
in Belgium and the political agitations in South Africa and 
India, but he was mistaken about the strength of Italian 
neutralism as he was about all these things. 

Italy is strongly united behind the national war. Austria 
had counted upon the apathy of the southern provinces, 
which, having had less acquaintance with the oppression of 


her rule and not being in daily contact with her, would—so 
she thought—regard it in a remote and detached way. But, 
as a matter of fact, the Sicilian and Neapolitan regiments are 
proving the most furious in battle and the most difficult to 
defeat. Austria had also regarded as certain the defection 
of the great industrial and agricultural provinces, Piedmont 
and Romagna. The worth of the working man soldier from 
these provinces has been proved at Montenero and on the 
Isonzo. Austria realised—a little too late—that the Italian 
war is a national war par ewcellence, and that the movement 
in favour of intervention stirred the country from the 
intellectuals to the proletariat. Politicians, artists and 
writers have flocked to the colours like the common people. 
Indeed, the Government, faced with the unceasing flow of 
volunteers from the public services has been forced to forbid 
the further enlistment of officials. This enthusiasm is 
significant ; and it is reflected in the impatience of the 
classes not yet called up to join the colours. Italy’s national 
unity has been affirmed at this crisis with a strength sur- 
passing all expectations. 

There was some doubt as to the attitude that would be 
taken by Signor Giolitti. Although he is no longer in power, 
Giolitti remains a formidable figure. In the eyes of a large 
body of public opinion he enjoys great prestige, and a word 
from him reveals—or forms—the beliefs of a powerful 
minority. It is well known with what energy he opposed 
Italian intervention. He was the centre of a strange 
coalition, in which the capitalism of the extreme Right, 
which saw in neutrality an opportunity for immense profits, 
was allied with the Socialism of the Left, which hated war on 
principle, without bothering to decide whether a really 
defensive war or a war of conquest was in question. And 
his opportunist policy, determined rather by personal 
interest than by firm beliefs or a sense of the public weal— 
the supple and flexible policy which had blended conserva- 
tive measures with democratic reforms like the nationalisa- 
tion of insurance and universal suffrage—had admirably 
fitted him for this ambiguous réle. The supporters of the 
war did not spare him their insults. At the moment when 
the Salandra Cabinet resigned and Giolitti triumphed he 
was accused bluntly of treason to the fatherland. Was this 
great old man, so fierce in attack and counter, going to 
continue the struggle he had so vigorously begun? Had 
he lost all hope of ever again taking the helm of Italian 
statecraft ? Nobody knew. After he had abstained from 
being present at the sitting at which the War Credits were 
voted he retired to his upland seat, the Rocca di Cavour, 
whence his influence radiated over the frontier province. 
What schemes was he meditating in that mysterious retreat ? 

Italy was all agog when it was announced that Signor 
Giolitti would speak at the Piedmontese provincial Council 
at Cuneo. Anxious murmurs ran around. It was reported 
that Giolitti intended openly to condemn the policy of the 
Salandra Cabinet. The newspapers, whilst expressing the 
impatient expectancy of the public, bore witness to the 
extraordinarily dominating position of the ex-Prime Minister. 
At length Signor Giolitti unburdened himself. Italy was 
soothed, but at the same time a little disappointed, for if the 
war was to be opposed by an important section of opinion 
the people would like to have seen the old Achilles of the 
Rocca di Cavour leading the assault. But Giolitti declined 
this réle. On the contrary he surrendered his arms; he 
threw himself into the patriotic flood. He suddenly declared 
this war, which he had attempted to stave off with all his 
might, to be a just and noble war; he hailed as legitimate 
the national aspirations that he had denied ; he applauded 
the intervention that he had done his best to prevent. The 
speech produced a vast amount of comment. The telegrams 
of thanks sent to Giolitti by the King and Signor Salandra 
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tickled the popular humour, and it must be admitted that 
in repeating, word for word, Giolitti’s own utterance, the 
Prime Minister did his best to give the people something to 
smile at. But the ironic comments were not the only ones. 
In some quarters it was tartly observed that this infatuated 
bloc could say nothing worth saying ! 

It would be wrong, however, to impeach Signor Giolitti’s 
sincerity or to see in his journey te Canossa a clever trick 
concealing dark designs. The truth is that, during the time 
of his dictatorship he never 2zeased to have the welfare of 
Italy at heart—though unfortunately he often confused it 
with his own personal welfare. But he was not a man of 
great genius ; his outlook was limited by the frontiers of his 
own country; he was not a European statesman, but an 
Italian politician. He could not foresee Italy’s international 
future, but he very acutely analysed her domestic needs. 
One can truly say that he did not perceive his country’s 
destiny ; but one cannot say that he attempted deliberately 
and with full knowledge to turn her from it. And that 
explains why, when other men had made the national 
decision, Giolitti could not help doing his best for national 
harmony. 

But if Signor Giolitti’s friends have understood and done 
their duty there is another section of the neutralist group 
which has not grasped it so well. I refer to the Socialists— 
at any rate to some of them. It will be remembered that, 
on the outbreak of the European war, the Labour Party, 
flushed with the recent success of its General Strike, addressed 


to the Government a strongly worded ultimatum backcd by 


threats of revolution, exhorting it not to follow Austria in 
the shameful campaign upon which she was entering. This 
was one of the instruments which disrupted the Triple 
Alliance. But later on, when occasion came for intervention 
on the side of the Allies, the Labour Party broke out into 
renewed protests, certainly less vigorous than those of 
August, 1914, but sufficiently so to give the Government 
some uneasiness. These protests were based simply on 
anti-war principles. If, at the time of the Tripoli campaign, 
such protests were justified by the imperialist and capi- 
talistic nature of that enterprise, they certainly were not 
justified at a time when not merely the future security of the 
country but also the great moving ideas of international 
democracy were at stake. The Socialists had not understood 
this before war was declared : would they after the declara- 
tion ? 

The Socialist Municipal Councils, such as that of Milan, 
without approving of the war, have given it their support. 
They are amongst the most active and generous organisers 
of auxiliary services. But this attitude is not that of the 
so-called “ official ” Socialist Party, of which the most widely 
circulated organ is the Avanti. Ever since the war was 
begun that daily has continually attacked it, both in its 
origin and in its development. It has even belauded the 
German troops as profusely as if it were published, not at 
Rome but at Berlin. Quite recently it sang the praises of 
the “ marvellous submarines of Admiral Tirpitz.” Certainly 
it does not adopt quite the same attitude towards Austria. 
The Censorship would not allow it to. But the ambiguous 
Italo-German position disarms the Censor. It is certainly a 
strange situation, for the two countries—Bavarians have been 
taken with the Austrian prisoners—are in a state of war 
without a declaration of war! It is so strange, in fact, that 
many people are uneasy about it, for the Government is 
dumb and merely asked that the confidence, which its policy 
hitherto has justified, should be still further be extended to it. 
And so the Avanti is permitted for the time being to inoculate 
the public with its dubious pro-Germanism, for which 
purpose it uses every sort of weapon, Hervé’s fervently 
patriotic articles in the Guerre Sociale are twisted out of their 


meaning and presented in a manner favourable to German 
Social Democracy; the recent declarations of Haase, 
Kautsky and Liebknecht afford an opportunity for re-erecting 
from its ruins the principle of an International based on an 
agreement with the Socialists of the Central Empires; and 
so on, every day, whatever happens. 

This campaign in the Avanti has been viewed with some 
concern. But its importance should not be exaggerated. 
The paper claims to express the opinion of the official 
Socialist party, but it only speaks for a portion of it. It is 
utterly out of agreement with the reformist Socialist party, 
which supports the war, and also with the group which 
follows Signor Mussolini, director of the Popolo d'Italie. As 
is well known, M. Mussolini, was formerly editor of the 
Avanti, and left it, amid considerable hubbub, over the 
question of intervention. His new paper gains readers from 
day to day, whilst the Avanti loses them from edition to 
edition. Anyone who studies Italian public opinion must 
feel that the reformist journal Ji Lavoro speaks truly when it 
says that the people grow daily more hostile to those who 
would have imposed upon them a subsidised neutrality. 

R. Duperkrevx. 


ON REALISING THE WAR 
A TIPSY soldier was arrested the other day for 


firing two or three rounds from his rifle in a 

London street. He explained that he only 
wanted to wake people up to the fact that a war was 
going on. It is a delightful idea that war consists 
chiefly of a series of bangs—of “‘ a ’ell of a noise,” as the 
soldier says in a popular summary of the present war. 
There is a large section of the English Press which holds 
much the same view: it is obviously convinced that, if 
it makes its readers jump, it is enabling them to realise 
the war. The leader writers on papers of this kind 
believe in salvation through fear rather than in salvation 
through faith. They are the modern counterparts of 
the preachers of hell-fire. They preach a sort of 
political hell-fire. They perpetually hold their readers 
by the slack of their breeches over blazing gulfs of panic. 
Those of us who object to the abuse of these methods do 
not, of course, dispute the value of fear. Prophets have 
often done well to oppose their lean and terrifying bodies 
to us as we advanced along the path that leads to 
destruction. We may be grateful to Jeremiah for having 
been a Jeremiah. He was not a “ dismal Jimmy ”’ but 
a seer. The true Jeremiahs, however, are not alarmists 
of the kind who are alarmed by “ everything in turns 
but nothing long.’”’ They do not rail against Hell one 
day, against Purgatory the next, then against Heaven, 
and then against the Sandwich Islands. They do not 
invent a new chart of the seas, marked with different 
perils of rock and shoal, for every voyage. They 
attempt to discover real, and not Munchausen, dangers. 
They do not think it is enough to put men in a panic 
unless there is something to be in a panic about. Nor 
is it only the religious prophets to whom we should be 
grateful for their warnings. Chatham and Burke spent 
half their lives warning their fellow-countrymen against 
various dangers, and, even in those cases where the 
warning seems to have been the result of needless fears, 
they spoke with the manifest voice of genuine prophets. 
Sydney Smith, again, in Peter Plymley's Letters, 
attempted to alarm his countrymen out of their in- 
difference to reform at home in the Napoleonic period. 
‘““We do not appear to me,” he wrote, “to be half 
alarmed enough, or to entertain that sense of our danger 
which leads to the most obvious means of self-defence.” 
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Sydney Smith, however, merely wished to substitute the 
fear of doing injustice for the fear of doing justice to 
Catholics and others. He was an alarmist as regards 
invasion; but his chief suggestion for meeting the 
danger was nothing more sensational than the extension 
of liberty at home. In order to alarm his countrymen 
into doing justice, however, he did his best to make them 
realise the war and to paint in his comic way the horrors 
of invasion. One passage in the Letters is interesting, 
not only as an invasion picture and a warning, but 
because of its unexpected estimate of the English 
character : 

As for the spirit of the peasantry, in making a gallant defence behind 
hedgerows and through plate-racks and hen-coops, highly as I think 
of their bravery, I do not know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck 
with panic as the English ; and this from their total unacquaintance 
with the science of war. Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty 
miles round—cart mares shot—sows of Lord Somerville’s breed running 
wild over the country—the minister of the parish wounded sorely in his 
hinder parts—Mrs. Plymley in fits—all these scenes of war an Austrian 
or a Russian has seen three or four times over. But it is now three 
centuries since an English pig has fallen in fair battle upon English 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled. . . . But, whatever was our conduct 
—if every ploughman was as great a hero as he who was called from 
his oxen to save Rome from her enemies—I should still say that, at 
such a crisis, you want the affections of all your subjects in both islands. 
There is no spirit which you must alienate, no heart you must avert. 
Every man must feel he has a country, and that there is an urgent and 
pressing cause why he should expose himself to death. 


There, we think, is an example of justifiable alarmism. 
It is a wise man’s warning against the neglect of one of 
the first principles of national strength. 

With the estimate of the English character given in 
the sentence “I do not know any nation in Europe so 
likely to be struck with panic as the English” it is 
difficult to agree. The records of disaster by land and 
sea during peace time do not support it. The history of 
the present war does not support it. During the present 
war England has in a small way been invaded by 
Zeppelins, “‘ the invisible worm that flies in the night.” 
Her waters have been invaded by warships and sub- 
marines. Several of her towns have been shelled from 
sea and from the air, and every passenger ship—to say 
nothing of the others—leaves her shores at its peril. 
England, it may be said, has never before been threatened 
by so ruthless, so desperate and so inventive an enemy. 
And what is the result on the population? Are there 
any signs of a panic? So far is this from being so that 
people are hastening by every train to the threatened 
areas for their holidays. They bathe in the submarine 
infested seas. They sleep peacefully under the Zeppelin- 
infested clouds. No one who has visited one of the areas 
damaged by the high explosive and incendiary bombs 
dropped from Zeppelins can help being amazed by the 
calmness of the people. Here are the horrors of war in 
little. Here is a pennyworth of Ypres. Here you see 
the hole that the bomb has made in the earth and the 
house that has fallen like a child’s house of bricks, and 
you live within speaking distance of the billiard room 
where the young man was killed by a bomb as he was 
chalking his cue. But what is the result of it all ? 
Nothing, but to increase the number of old ladies with 
white hair and wrinkled faces who wish an unpleasant 
end to the Kaiser and say “ I'd like to see him roasting, 
the dirty tyke.” We visited one of the districts which 
suffered during a recent Zeppelin raid, and so far from 
discovering any signs of panic found only some traces of 
bitterness and more of holiday. Holiday makers had 

come to it from all parts: beer was being drunk on 
the pavement outside the crowded public-house which 
is the centre of the district. Policemen stood in a 








row outside the railings of the almshouse gardens 
where two of the bombs had fallen. The brickwork of 
the gate was damaged: two brown gashes had been 
made in the lawn and a holly tree looked as though it 
were part of the scenery of a blasted heath. The little 
houses were still all standing, but the slates on the roofs 
of some of them were scattered like a pack of cards flung 
loosely on a table. Windows were smashed here and 
there and a wooden finial from above a porch had dived 
head foremost into the earth. But even within half a 
dozen yards of where a bomb had fallen a bed of 
geraniums lay fresh and scarlet and untouched. One 
went farther and followed a crowd up a little side street 
where hawkers were already selling ugly little memoria! 
cards. They thrust them at one. “One penny. In 
loveen’ memory of the pore victims. Buy a mimowrial 
cawd!” A file of people was crowding in at the door of 
a working man’s brick dwelling. He had suffered 
nothing but broken windows, but over the back wall of 
his garden you could see a hole where a bomb had 
burst among the hollyhocks and the scarlet runners, and 
near it a gap in a terrace where a little house had once 
been—a gap like the gap in a jaw after a tooth has been 
knocked out. The workman who owned the garden 
stood in his shirt sleeves and discoursed on the tragic 
drama of the ruined house. He declared that it had 
been inhabited by a family—a father, mother, and four 
children—who had come to the district for safety from 
—— (naming a place that had suffered in some of the 
earlier air raids). They had only moved into the house, 
he declared, on the day before the Zeppelins had come, 
and a high explosive bomb had fallen on them and killed 
them all. It was one of those stories which make one 
believe in destiny. On the other hand, it was not true. 
At least, a woman who lived nearer the broken house 
declared that there was not a word of truth in it. She 
said that when the bomb fell she heard a fearful noise 
and thought that somebody must be trying to break in 
at her back door. Then she realised that the noise was 
something more than crowbars and hobnailed boots 
against a wooden door. “ ‘It’s a bomb,’ says me 
‘usband; ‘are you ‘urt?’ ‘No,’ I says to ‘im, ‘ are 
you?’ An’ after that I got outer the ‘ouse. I couldn't 
stand bein’ in the house with the noise goin’ on.”” She 
affirmed, however, that everybody in the injured house 
had been rescued. It struck us as a curious example 
of the myth-making atmosphere of war that here were 
two intelligent people each living within thirty yards of 
a house and yet one of them positively stated that six 
people had been killed in it while the other declared with 
equal conviction that nobody had been killed at all. 
About a quarter of a mile away we found another couple 
of houses with the back walls smashed in. A stream 
of sightseers entered by the door of one of them, went 
round by the back and came out through the other house. 
Here, too, were tumbled bricks and the earth gored as by 
an angry bull. The little landlord of the place kept up a 
running comment as we passed through. “I'm glad to 
see so many of you young men in khaki,” he said. “ If 
any of you ever see the Kaiser you may ’it ‘im three 
punches—one for yourself, and two for me.” He 
looked a man of the fighting age himself, but he declared 
in a wearisome sing-song that he had two sons at the 
Front, with the additional observation that each of us 
might have to “do his bit” before the war was over. 
He then intoned a sort of leading article about the 
Germans, ending with an appeal to us not to forget the 
collecting box at the exit. Luckily, the inhabitants of 
the houses were not at home when the bombs fell, but 
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the furniture had disappeared. Collection-plates of this 
kind seemed to be the rule in the gardens of small houses 
which had been damaged or from which you could get a 
good view of any damage. Most of those who went in 
were clerks and working men and their children and a 
penny seemed to be the usual contribution. Outside in 
the streets young girls went about in the casual sun in 
the vanity of white shoes, and children ran after hoops 
and played at soldiers and got in the way of motor- 
bicycles. 

There was almost an air of holiday over the place. 
Curiosity, not panic, led the long serpent of the crowd 
from one pbint of destruction to another. In the end 
even curiosity waned. Destruction is so dull. To 
convert an ugly house into an ugly rubbish heap is not 
to strike either terror or wonder into the imagination. 
And, when the rubbish heaps are few and far between, 
they cease to be worth looking either for or at. We 
doubt whether, if a fleet of a thousand Zeppelins came 
and poured their filth and fire over London, it would be 
more than a ten days’ wonder. Even if London were 
being bombarded by an invading army we imagine those 
children would still be trundling their hoops and, after 
the first shock, there would be far less alarm among the 
general population than the majority of people suppose. 
Nothing has been more clearly proved in the past year 
than that civilised men are not easily made to “ realise 
the war ”’ in the sense of getting into a frenzy about the 
war like leader-writers. The citizens of bombarded 
cities hug the broken walls of their homes till they are 
forcibly led away, and farmers go on ploughing their 
fields under skies that are raining death all about them. 
The imagination of the average man soon accustoms 
itself even to horrors, and shop-boys who were afraid of 
a cut finger a little more than a year ago now face death 
twenty times a day without shrinking. They may not 
like it: as one of them expressed it, “‘ there’s too much 
ironmongery flying about for comfort.” But they do 
not realise the war like panic-stricken journalists. They 
merely realise what they have got to do, and do it. 


GAELIC LEAGUERS 


OME of the Gaelic Leaguers said at the beginning 
S of the war that now was an excellent opportunity 
for Irishmen to learn Irish. Redmond and 
Carson were committed to the party truce, and as 
things would be dull for a while, might we not count 
upon a renewed interest in O’Growney’s Grammar and 
the Direct Method? These remarks were interpreted 
as rank pro-Germanism; the Irish Times and other 
newspapers—whose zeal for the Gaelic had hitherto 
been disguised—published articles on the Prussian 
treatment of the Polish tongue, and implored Gaelic 
Leaguers to recognise what the fate of the Irish language 
must be if Germans ruled in Erin. So a bright contro- 
versy was begun. There were those who asked us to 
consider what recent German scholarship had done for 
Irish learning, and whether it might not be in the 
interests of Prussia, victorious in Europe, to de-Anglicise 
Ireland by insisting upon a revival of Gaelic speech. 
This sounded plausible enough; but others, more 
cynical, argued that the Irish, once forced to learn 
their own language, would commence to dream of a 
re-Anglicisation and become passionately devoted, in 
fact as well as in theory, to English culture and English 





influences. Meanwhile the League had officially defined 
its position. The war, it said in effect, was politics, 
and we are a non-political organisation, and have 
therefore no opinions upon it; nor shall anyone discuss 
the subject from our platform. Lord Ashbourne and 
his friends, who wanted to find recruits for the Army 
at Gaelic meetings, objected to so narrow an interpreta- 
tion of the word “ political”; yet it seemed that the 
Coiste Gnotha had acted justifiably, seeing that there 
do exist in Ireland differences of opinion in regard to 
the war and Ireland’s interest in it. Another party 
in the League is now calling out for an official condemna- 
tion of conscription, on the grounds that the Gaeldacht 
(Irish-speaking) districts cannot spare a single man. It 
is a specious plea which the late president of the League, 
Dr. Hyde, would hardly have accepted. If one party 
is out of order, so is the other; and Dr. Hyde’s business 
has been to preserve fair play, and to this end he had 
often recourse to the blessed phrase “ No politics” ! 
He was seen at his characteristic best during the Kuno 
Meyer crisis, when he supported a resolution of regret 
for the loss of the services of that Irish scholar, but 
would not associate himself with an attack upon the 
Corporations of Dublin and Cork, which had dishonoured 
Dr. Meyer by removing his name from their list of 
freemen. 

Similar difficulties have always beset the path of the 
League. Energy that should be expended on the 
extension and preservation of the language is wasted 
on side issues, and every day there is a temptation to 
lay down the grammar and go forth speech-making—in 
English. Though there are gatherings of Gaelic Leaguers 
at which Irish only is heard, all public controversy is 
carried on in English, since the critics of the League 
know no Gaelic. The League had one great triumph— 
when Irish was made a compulsory subject in the new 
National University—and certain nominal facilities for 
bilingual education in the Gaeldacht were also secured 
by means of agitation. On the other hand, the census 
returns tell an unsatisfactory story. Persons who 
speak both Irish and English became fewer between 
1901 and 1911 in Munster and in Connaught, though 
not in Leinster or in Ulster. In Donegal alone among 
the counties of the so-called Gaeldacht (Irish-speaking 
districts) did the language maintain its position during 
the period. The case of Dublin is especially significant. 
There, if we may believe the census, the number of Irish 
speakers was reduced by thousands in a decade. No one 
living in Dublin would have noticed the change. In 1901, 
however, popular interest in the linguistic propaganda 
was at its height, and many beginners put themselves 
down as Irish speakers though they had but a phrase 
or two of the language. These beginners did not pursue 
their studies. How many of us say that we have learned 
Irish and forgotten it many times! Yet I reckon that 
there are now more persons in Dublin with a good 
knowledge of the language than there were in 1900—or, 
for that matter, in 1800. Only they must be sought 
for; nowadays Gaelic Leaguers keep to themselves and 
their circle (in some Dublin-reared families Irish only 
is spoken by the children) and do not bring the propa- 
ganda into the streets. One type is disappearing: he 
who presses his Irish on everyone’s notice, as an evan- 
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gelist might distribute tracts, on the off-chance of a 
convert—in the hope, namely, that the Irish phrase 
may illumine a soul and that a fellow-countryman will 
forthwith be baptized true Gael. 

With the intelligenzia the Gaelic movement has of 
late years rather fallen into discredit, partly because 
the efforts of the League to organise opinion, to “‘ mobilise 
faith,” have weakened what there was originally in the 
movement of zsthetic and literary impulse. The League 
has been accused of bringing a gloomy conscience into 
Ireland, and even of encouraging an “ English ”’ type of 
mind. It has been stupid on occasion; worst of all 
was the address, an appeal for sympathy, to the learned 
bodies of France and Germany, which explained, as 
though this would most surely enlist the sympathies of 
the scholar, that the moral purity of the Irish race was 
bound up in the aims of the Gaelic revival! Then the 
non-appearance of a great writer—and the language is 
rich and beautiful in literary possibilities—is a dis- 
appointment; he would make the future of Gaelic 
more secure than a dozen victories on the question of 
bilingual education in the schools. There is a brutal 
passage in one of Mr. George Moore’s books in which 
the history of the League is likened to that of an old 
“ dug-out ’”’ which was paddled up from the marshes 
through many an old bog and lake till it reached Dublin ; 
there the passengers stepped out, and so amazed were 
they at the place and power offered them that they 
forgot the old dug-out ; it drifted back whence it came. 
“Worn and broken and water-logged; it drifted back 
to the original bog-hole in Connemara, to sink under 
the brown water out of sight of the quiet evening sky, 
unwatched, unmourned....” And no doubt there 
are instances in which demagogic propagandism has 
swallowed up the potential scholar, even the potential 
man of letters. But I don’t think that a person with 
no qualities but those of the demagogue ever gets 
much farther in O’Growney’s Grammar than the first 
book. The successful Gaelic Leaguer, the man who 
masters the idiom, is usually a scholarly type, or one to 
whom language is an intellectual stimulus. Ninety 
per cent. of those who take up the study of Irish do so 
from patriotic and semi-political motives, with a belief 
in the abstract principles on which the movement is 
based; but few complete their studies without having 
discovered, or thought to discover, affinities between 
themselves and the language. The idiom appears to 
them to be the counterpart of certain idiosyncrasies of 
their own, which they describe as racial. The very 
structure of the Irish phrase is, as it were, a mirror in 
which they view themselves for the first time, and by a 
knowledge of the language their personalities are 
liberated. Such at least is the theory; and yet many 
of the most enthusiastic Gaels are of English or Anglo- 
Irish descent, and were educated in England, perhaps 
at English public schools. Rebels against their training 
and environment, they were attracted in the first instance 
by the medieval or reactionary aspect of the Gaelic 
movement ; then they acquired or “ realised” “ race ” 
by an effort of their will, under the blessing of God, and 
in the light of the idiom. They have the zeal of converts ; 
some of them take vows of “ perpetual poverty and 
devotion to Gaeldom.” They belong, as a rule, to the 


intransigeant Nationalist group, and they rage when 
Mr. Redmond describes Ireland’s future in the “ free 
confederation of English-speaking peoples,’ amid the 
applause of O’Kellys and O’Sheas. That Ireland, they 
say, would better be named T. P. O’Connorsland. 
They have begun to look down a little on these O’ Kellys 
and O’Sheas as a hybrid people, for whom English— 
even English as she is mouthed by Hibernian orators— 
is a good enough language, to regard themselves as the 
predestined artisans of a new Gaelic world. Nor is it 
without significance that all these gentlemen whom 
Mr. Birrell lately banished from Ireland were Irish 
speakers with English names. The League defined 
its aims anew at the last annual Oircachtas, held at the 
end of July, as the realisation of a free and Irish nation, 
but again asserted its detachment from party and 
sectarian matters. ANGLO-IRISH. 


THE HOMING OF SEA-SWALLOWS 


OMING pigeons have been used by man for 
H more than two thousand years, and still we 
have no secure theory of their return from 
great distances to their cots. Still less can we explain 
the well-authenticated fact that a swallow may return 
from its wintering in the south to the farm-steading 
where it was born the year before. The problem of 
homing bristles with difficulties, and it is therefore with 
eagerness that we turn to a record of the experiments 
which have been recently made on the sea-swallows at 
the Tortugas by Professor J. B. Watson and Dr. K. 5S. 
Lashley. The birds were the noddy tern and the 
sooty tern, which breed in tens of thousands upon Bird 
Key. That island .was surely predestined for the 
experiments in question, for it is the northern limit of 
the migration of these two tropical terns, so that if the 
birds are taken anywhere to the north they will find 
themselves in all probability in a region which they 
never before visited. Furthermore, as Bird Key is the 
last piece of land between the coast of Florida and the 
coast of Texas, the birds can be sent out to sea for 
hundreds of miles beyond sight of all landmarks. 
Between Bird Key and Galveston, for instance, there 
is open water for 855 statute miles, obviously a fine 
route for homing experiments. 

The technique of the experiments is as follows: A 
bold, vigorous tern is caught, it is marked characteris- 
tically with oil-paint on the head and neck; two tags 
(small and large, but otherwise duplicate) are prepared 
recording the date, the place, and the kind of marking ; 
the small tag is tied round the bird’s neck; the large 
tag is fixed to a foot-long stake pushed down into the 
sand near the nest if the bird is a sooty, or tied to a 
convenient twig if the bird is a noddy ; the bird is put 
into a large hooded cage and transported to a distance 
on board ship; it is kept in good health with minnows 
from the refrigerator ; it is liberated at a chosen point ; 
and then its return to the nest is watched for. The 
most important general result is that these terns are 
able to return from Galveston, more than eight hundred 
miles away, over a body of water which apparently 
does not offer any basis for controlling flight direction. 
Some returned in about six days, some took nearly 
twelve, some did not return at all. Many of the return 
journeys from distances greater than 500 miles did not 
require more than 38-5 days, but sometimes as long a 
time was required to come from Key West to Bird Key, 
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which is only about 65 miles. It goes without saying 
that the time required has nothing to do with the rate 
of flight, for three sooties returned from Key West in 
8 hours 45 minutes, and probably spent part of that 
time on the feeding ground before reporting themselves 
at the nests. The success of the homing depends partly 
on the vigour of the birds, and partly on the smiles of 
fortune, as expressed, for instance, in fine weather and 
no hawks. 

It is instructive to give particulars in regard to some 
of the experiments. Two noddies and two sooties were 
taken in the stateroom of a steamer to Havana, and 
liberated in the harbour there early in the morning of 
July 11th. They returned to Bird Key (108 miles off) 
next day, having probably spent most of the time 
recuperating around the shores of Cuba. Of five birds 
liberated off Cape Hatteras at least three returned in a 
few days, having accomplished a journey of 850 miles as 
the crow flies, and of much more if the alongshore route 
was followed. Four noddies and four sooties were taken 
in a hooded cage on a Galveston steamer to about 461 
statute miles from Bird Key and liberated where no 
shore line was visible. ‘‘ On release all birds with one 
exception started east. That one headed west and 
continued for about 200 yards, then turned suddenly 
and started east.” They had a strong head wind 
against them throughout the first day, but two of the 
noddies returned in safety to Bird Key. On June 4th 
eleven birds were liberated in Galveston Harbour; on 
June 9th one of the observers, returning to Bird Key on 
the steamer, saw one of his charges (a red-marked sooty) 
resting upon a piece of driftwood in the open sea about 
409 statute miles east of Galveston. A heavy storm 
unfortunately removed all chance of its successful 
return. 

The authors are not prepared to ‘offer any solution of 
the problem of distant orientation in birds, but they 
have made a distinct step in proving that untrained birds 
can return successfully across the apparently trackless 
sea from a distance of 800-1,000 miles. Dr. Lashley 
has shown that for short distances on the island itself 
the terns adjust themselves to nest and mate and young 
on a basis largely of visual experience, helped a little by 
memory of movements, and sometimes by sounds. 
There is no whit of evidence of any unusual sensitive- 
ness nor of the functioning of any hypothetical sense- 
organ. But what can be said in regard to distant 
orientation ? (1) It has been suggested that the Hat- 
teras birds followed the coast-line in the direction of 
greater warmth. This is possible enough, but it does 
not bear at all upon the flight from Galveston to Bird 
Key across the Gulf of Mexico. (2) It has been sug- 
gested that the Galveston birds follow a well-marked 
water-current which sweeps around the coast of Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, and out past Tortugas 
through the Straits of Florida. The current differs in 
colour from the surrounding water and from the return 
current which runs nearer the coast-line. But the 
colour difference is only noticeable when the sun is in a 
certain position in relation to the observer; many of 
the successful birds were liberated at night, and all were 
out for several nights; they had to win their way 
home through rain, haze, and cloudy weather; they 
homed equally well, no matter at what point between 
Galveston and the Tortugas they were put down. And 
besides why should they not follow the current in the 
opposite direction? (8) It has been suggested that 
the birds get their bearings visually by ascending to a 
great height. But, in the first place, they do not 








appear to do this; in the second place, they would 
require at a distance of a hundred miles to ascend 
almost a mile to see the Loggerhead Key lighthouse ; 
and, in the third place, even if they ascended they 
would not see much because of the continuous haze. 

The authors are not inclined to assume any new and 
mysterious “ sense of direction ’’ until they have made 
many more experiments, and a good beginning has been 
made. Thus, to meet Duchatel’s hypothesis that the 
retina of the bird is specially sensitive to infra-luminous 
rays, especially infra-red, Professor Watson made a 
special investigation of spectral sensibility in the chick 
and the homing pigeon, and found no evidence at all of 
the supposed susceptibility. Care was also taken to 
test Cyon’s theory that birds (notoriously deficient in 
the sense of smell of the ordinary kind) nose their way 
home through the air, feeling the direction, strength, 
and temperature of the wind as it plays on the olfactory 
mucous membrane. The nasal chambers of two noddy 
terns were filled with warm wax and varnished over, 
and the birds were sent to Key West, sixty-five miles 
distant, where they were released at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. At daybreak next morning both birds were 
on their nests just as usual. Thus it may be inferred 
that there is not in the nasal cavity of terns any special 
tactile or olfactory sensitiveness which functiéns in 
the homing. The observers propose to inquire whether 
there may be on other parts of the body—such as eye- 
lids, ear-covering, mouth cavity—any tactile or thermal 
nerve endings which may assist the birds in reacting to 
slight differences in pressure, temperature, and humidity 
which they may encounter on their flight. 

So the matter stands at present—the remarkable 
fact of untrained birds successfully reaching from a 
great distance a known but invisible goal surrounded by 
apparently trackless sea. It goes without saying that 
there are speculative theories galore, but what Professor 
Watson and Dr. Lashley are working towards is a 
scientific interpretation. Naturalists have appealed to 
magnetic sense, topographical memory, registration of 
movements, telepathy, and so on—at least nine theories 
have been advanced—but the solution of the riddle is 
still in the future. It is a familiar step in scientific 
method to try to bring an obscure fact into line with 
others of an approximately similar kind, and this must 
be done in the case of the homing terns. In this con- 
nection it is unfortunate that the data in regard to 
homing dogs and cats and other mammals are not in a 
form suitable for scientific purposes, and that crucial 
experiments to show what untrained homing pigeons 
can do are lacking. Exceedingly careful experimental 
work has been done with ants and bees, which find their 
way home successfully within a limited radius, and the 
balance of evidence inclines to the conclusion that most of 
the phenomena can be explained by the gradual registra- 
tion of various sets of stimuli—olfactory, tactile, visual, 
and kinzsthetic. Here also, however, there are residual 
phenomena at present as inexplicable as the homing of 
the terns from Galveston to the Tortugas. Professor 
Watson holds the chair of Experimental and Compara- 
tive Psychology at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
his experimental study of the homing terns is marked 
by a greater psychological subtlety than is usually to 
be found in the adventures of zoologists in similar fields. 
Thus it is interesting to notice his careful observations 
on the duration of the nesting impulse when the normal 
activities have been interrupted. He finds that it 
remains strong for two or three weeks, and this should 
be borne in mind, for it gives an illuminating significance 
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to the homing of the sea-swallows. They are returning 
to activities in which their life reaches its climax, to the 
continuance of which they are urged by a deep organic 
impulse, by an irresistible will which is not baulked by 
any waste of seas. J. ArTHuR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to offer a few observations upon your 
article against National Service ? 

You tell your readers that we have “ the British voluntary 
contingent in the field and in training” numbering “ something 
like four millions.” I can only assure you that you are grievously 
mistaken, and it seems to me a very great pity that you should 
oppose the only method by which we can obtain four million 
men, a number which we have not nearly secured. 

I gladly recognise that, unlike the Daily News and the Star, 
you treat a serious subject seriously ; but I am a little surprised 
that you seem to consider it a gibe at Mr. Curnock, one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of National Service, to say that he has in the 
past organised such a successful and much-needed exhibition as 
the Ideal Home Show. In common with many others I could 
name, I derived much benefit from that exhibition, which was 
a much better contribution to the housing problem than most of 
the armchair articles written on that much misunderstood subject. 
Until the Star told me so, I did not know that Mr. Curnock 
was to be credited with that excellent work ; now that I know it 
I should like publicly to thank him for it. I seem to remember, 
too, that the Siar was interested in an exhibition obviously 
suggested by Mr. Curnock’s, but which, of course, was not nearly 
as well done. 

It is rather a pity, too, that you go out of your way to make 
personal reflections upon those who advocate National Service. 
What of its chief opponents? What is their record? With a 
few honourable exceptions, amongst whom you, Sir, are included, 
they are the same men who in the few years before the war, 
and even a few months before hostilities actually commenced, 
organised opposition to the Navy. And that is not all. There 
is a significant sequence of procedure and argument which I beg 
the public to take note of. First, the little body of men who 
endeavour to make opinions for the Liberal Party did their best 
to destroy our naval supremacy. They deliberately concealed 
and misrepresented the German Naval Laws, and it is not their 
fault if at this moment our country is not under the heel of the 
German invader. I have before me as I write a record of the 
doings of these people in recent years, and I hope to find time to 
publish the whole story in extenso after the war. Last year the 
Little Navyites preached neutrality. Mr. Massingham, the 
editor of the Nation, had the impudence to suggest that the very 
naval supremacy he had tried to destroy was a reason for not going 
lowar. Mr. Hirst, the editor of the Economist, actually published 
in the Daily News, on the day we declared war, a letter advising 
us to remain neutral and to make fortunes out of the war. This 
despicable suggestion was taken up and repeated by one of the 
organs now abusing and slandering the supporters of National 
Service. Now the same “ gang ” (it is their own epithet) oppose 
National Service. 

In the House of Commons, when National Service is discussed, 
the Liberal benches now present the same melancholy appearance 
that they did yearafter year during the debates on Naval Estimates, 
the same men, with a few exceptions, now attacking National Service 
who then attacked the Navy. 

I think a moment’s consideration will show you that if it comes 
to canvassing personal records, the things I have quoted are far 
more relevant to the subject-matter than Mr. Curnock’s Ideal 
Home Exhibition, or than the childish ‘* Northcliffe” bogey. 

The nation is in peril, in spite of our Navy, because we did not 
realise before the war that we also need an army. We have 
now lost many precious months through Voluntaryism (compare 
what poor Sweden and poor Italy have done in the same time in 
preparing men and munitions), and if we lose many more we shall 
lose more than time. I do not assert here that National Service 
can, after nearly thirteen months’ delay, do what needs to be 
done, but I do assert that it affords the quickest and most economic 
way of making a serious attempt to meet a grave situation. 

Perhaps, as I have used the word “ economic,” I had better 

» In view of the worse than party misrepresentations which 


appear every day in certain organs, that I do not suggest inferior 
pay for conscripts.—Yours, etc., Leo Cu1ozza Money. 
August 25th. 


[Sir Leo Chiozza Money is in error in supposing that we made 
any depreciatory reference to Mr. Curnock’s work in connection 
with the Ideal Home Exhibition ; we were not, indeed, aware that 
he had anything to do with that exhibition. As for Sir Leo’s 
assurance that we are “ grievously mistaken” in our estimate 
of the number of British volunteers, the only suitable reply 
appears to be a tu quoque, especially as in the very same sentence 
Sir Leo makes another categorical statement (as to conscription 
being the only method by which we can obtain 4,000,000 men) 
for which he has no grounds whatever except his personal opinion. 
“ We have lost,” says Sir Leo, “‘ many precious months through 
Voluntaryism.” This, again, is pure unsupported assertion, 
to accept which we should have to assume that Lord Kitchener 
and the Prime Minister have been deliberately deceiving the 
country, and have been allowed by all their colleagues to do so, 
from the beginning of the war up to the present moment. What- 
ever the total number of recruits may be, the flow has certainly 
always been at least equal to the possibilities of training and 
equipment ; in fact, there has been a deliberate slowing down of 
recruiting on several occasions because those possibilities were 
temporarily exceeded. But Sir Leo’s strangest statement is his 
reference to Sweden and Italy ; the suggestion that these countries 
have each done more than Great Britain in the creation and 
equipment of new armies since August, 1914, seems too nonsen- 
sical to be the meaning he intended to convey. Sir Leo's remarks 
about those who in the past wished to reduce the strength of the 
Navy are not our concern; but we would suggest that he is 
entirely mistaken in supposing that the “* honourable exceptions ” 
are few. A survey of his own Party Press should convince him 
of that.—Eb. N:S.] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HOME FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I cannot resist writing to congratulate you upon the 
quite excellent and well-informed article entitled ‘‘ The Failure 
of Lord Selborne”’ which appeared in your last issue. I should 
be interested to know who wrote it. With the exception of the 
title (which the article does not prove), I agree with every word 
of it. In fact, it was solely for the sake of promoting—and, if 
possible, carrying into effect—the very views so admirably 
expressed in your article that I entered public life and Parliament. 
I cannot pretend to have succeeded. The vital importance of 
cultivating and colonising our own homeland is recognised 
neither by the Parliament nor by the people of this country. 
It probably never will be unless and until (through the activity 
of enemy submarines or otherwise) starvation stares us in the 
face.—Yours, etc., CuHarLes BaTuurRsT 

(Chairman of Central Chamber of Agriculture). 

Salisbury, 

August 25th. 


THE ULSTER DIVISION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In the avalanche of warlike verse that is overwhelming 
us I note one painful omission. The Ulster Volunteers remain 
unsung. It is true they have not appeared on the trenched and 
tented field, nor does there seem the smallest chance of their ever 
doing so, but, as Lady Bathurst has pointed out in the Morning Post, 
they have been consistently “‘ yearning for the fray.” Moreover, 
as Lord Northcliffe has pointed out in the Daily Mail, they have 
also been “ straining at the leash.’ Others may celebrate the 
showier and more ostentatious performances of the English, 
Scottish, and Southern Irish regiments at the front. I prefer to 
hymn these modest feats. 


Tue WAR-SONG OF THE ULSTER VOLUNTEERS 


We also fight who only yearn and strain ; 
You shall not find us on the gory plain, 
But still we strain and yearn, and yearn and strain. 


The seasons pass and repass and return, 
The Hun may rob and butcher, rape and burn, 
And still we yearn and strain, and strain and yearn. 


Call us not shirkers ! that would raise our danders ! 
It’s simply that our kind and good commanders 
Think that we’re better here than out in Flanders. 
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To Fenian Connaughts let us leave the fight, 
To Sikh and Pathan, Frank and Muscovite ; 
We can’t be wrong whose politics are right. 


On us no Belgian sun shall shed its rays ; 
Lulled by our Bathurst’s somewhat rancid praise 
Calmly shall pass the endless peaceful days. 

G. W. S. 


August 16th. 


HEGEL AND NIETZSCHE 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Allow me to thank you on behalf of my friend Benedetto 
Croce for the appreciative notice of my version of his essay on 
Hegel. 

On one point alone I should be tempted to join issue with 
your reviewer. He declares dogmatically that we “ now know 
that Hegel is as responsible * (for the war) ‘“* as Nietzsche.” 

In a sense, of course, Kant and Hegel and the minor German 
philosophers were the fathers of some of the thought that directly 
blossomed in Nietzsche’s theory of aristocracy. But I do not 
consider that Hegel can be held equally responsible with Nietzsche, 
whose subtle thought became materialised in the gross minds of 
the military theorists and transformed to the base uses of a policy 
of national self-aggrandisement at any cost. 

A significant proof of the lack of interest in Hegel in modern 
Germany is that he had not been reprinted in entirety for very 
many years, and many of his works were quite unobtainable. 
Professor Baillie (translator of the Phenomenology) told me this 
month that when his version came out in English in 1910 several 
German professors remarked that they would be glad to renew 
their acquaintance with Hegel in English, as he had become 
difficult for them in German owing to his use of obsolete expres- 
sions. Hegel’s thought is on a different plane from that of 
Nietzsche, who was not a great philosopher, but a magical poet 
in prose.—Yours, etc., DovucG.ias AINSLIE. 

Delgaty Castle, 

Aberdeenshire, 


Miscellany 


LISPING IN NUMBERS 


RODIGIOUS individuals in all ages have been pro- 
Pp ficient artists whilst still children. Mozart was 
composing at four, wrote a symphony at nine and 
an oratorio at ten. Cowley at ten wrote a long poctical 
romance of considerable power and published a volume of 
poems which made him famous when he was a boy of fourteen 
at Westminster. Pope is said, on his own very insufficient 
evidence, to have written his perfect Horatian Ode to Solitude 
when he was only twelve ; and, as is well known, that great 
poet, Francis Bacon, wrote the first works of Spenser at 
an equally early age. But it is the belief of Mr. Caldwell 
Cook, who has now published the fifth of his Perse Play- 
books,* that, in the matter of lyric poetry, at all events, the 
exceptional child is the child who cannot produce fine art. 
Every infant is an infant prodigy; and, given a proper 
atmosphere, proper freedom and proper encouragement, th- 
populations of our schools are quite able themselves to pro- 
duce a body of verse far superior to the stuff which they are 
at present compelled to read in Anthologies for the Young. 
Heaven lies about the infancy of even the child who, in later 
life, will grow into a chauffeur or a Harmsworth journalist. 
Give scope to the child’s native sense of beauty in sound and 
his native ability to see Nature with his own eyes, and to 
build for himself imaginative fabrics of a vividness unknown 
to most adults, and he will write good poems. Mr. Cook has 
expounded that doctrine, which is bound up with his general 
view that education of the spoon-feed and donkey-engine 
type is brutal and useless, in a series of prefaces; and he 
now adds full particulars of the way in which his organised 
production of poetry should be run by the master. 





* Perse Playbooks : No. 5, Lyrics, Play-Songs, Ballads, and Little- 
man Rimes, by Boys of the Perse School, Cambridge. Heffer. 4s. net. 


There is a certain amount of exaggeration about his 
arguments, as there is about all enthusiastic propaganda in 
their early stages. Perhaps, as a whole, the works of the 
boys under thirteen at the Perse (whose work alone is 
represented in this volume) are not so immeasurably superior 
as he thinks to those of Longfellow, Macaulay, and Sir 
Walter Scott. There is, too, a certain flavour of quaint- 
ness and crankiness, which also seems unavoidable by 
pioneers. A terminology has to be invented; and new 
terminologies are usually rather terrifying. Mr. Caldwell 
Cook is as sparing as he can be with his nomenclature, and 
he would be incapable of inventing anything so repugnant 
as, say, the names of most vegetariaa foods. But the 
fastidious may shrink when they find a reform scheme of 
education referred to, with capitals, as the Play Way, and its 
propounder describing himself enthusiastically as a Humpty- 
Dumpty Stick-Wagger. Mr. Cook’s exuberance, however, 
is never mere froth; his arguments are sound on the face 
of them; and his results prove their soundness quite con- 
clusively. If none of the junior boys at the Perse School have 
a sense of form to equal the young Cowley’s or the old 
Macaulay’s, if few of them can as yet write complete poems 
which Mr. Cook himself would put in an anthology had they 
been written by adults, it is at least clear that he is correct 
in his assertions that a delicate ear is not uncommon 
amongst young schoolboys, and that their realistic obser- 
vation and strength of lyric feeling is astonishing. And he 
is also right when he argues that even the clumsier efforts of 
these unsophisticated and sincere children are more in- 
teresting than the laboriously correct and clever efforts of 
older persons who do not see what they describe or mean 
what they say. 

Some of the most entertaining things in the collection are 
to be found amongst what the master must regard as the 
less successful of his pupils’ verses. One wonders, with a 
sort of tenderness, what made the author of Old Boots write 
a poem as follows : 

In an old dusty corner 
Some old boots lay ; 


They were taken to the pawner 
To see what he would say. 


And it is almost incredible that the author of Trafalgar 
Day was unacquainted with Biography for Beginners : 


O how sweet is glory 

When you are fresh and gory ! 
O, it is very sweet 

To capture a fleet ! 


The boy is a year younger who, taking to heart the 
natural history he has learnt, describes the life of a stickle- 
back which builds a nest “to hide from roach and trout” 
and then finds a wife. But 


She left him when she'd laid some eggs, 
Which wasn’t very kind. 


But even about these there is the charm of frankness ; and 
in many of the others there is a good deal more than that. 
The ballads, as a whole, are good; but these, more than 
the other poems, are influenced by traditional forms and 
phraseology. It is possible, however, to start with a 
sanctified ballad-phrase and get away from it very rapidly ; 
as in The Surly Labourer, by Tom Lawton, aged twelve : 


As I walked out one May morning, 
One May morning so early, 

I saw a fat old labourer, 
And he was very surly. 


‘** Good morning. Whither goest thou ? ” 
He snorted and looked round, 

And then with bundle on his back 
Made off without a sound. 
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For he was going poaching, 
And would not care to tell 

A scout where he was going, 
For fear of prison cell. 


One boy writes of a train passing and the rails shining white 
in the silence after it has gone. Another describes a mill 
standing “ grave and forlorn ” on a hill-top, its arms slowly 
turning : 
A cart made its way to the top of the hill, 
Laden with sacks of grain ; 
The miller came out and took them all in, 
And back it came empty again. 


Another writes a very onomatopceic rowing-song ; another, 
with considerable rhythmical skill, writes of a barge with 
“dark-brown canvas sails” forging her way “ through 
rushes and reeds” on the Waveney. Another, aged ten, 
writes (in all of these cases the authors were unaided) a 
quatrain : 
The bridge spans the river, 
The field is full of grass, 
The road runs for ever, 
The sun’s a ball of brass. 


These are all in the old jargon, “ choses vues”; the most 
impressive example of all in the way of observation is a 
poem called My Christmas Week in Little Pinewood End, by 
Tom Lawton, aged twelve. It is of immense length, and 
250 lines of it were written in one day, and parts of it, at 
great speed, on Mr. Cook’s hearthrug. It begins : 
The wind howls through the swaying pines, 
And moaning whirls across the moor ; 


The watch-dog whines, for very cold, 
And Mary bustles at the kitchen door. 


The farmyard is described, with the chickens running about 
looking for seedlings in the snow; the stables where the 
grooms 

With smoking breath ply stable brooms, 

And crack the jokes of winter season, 

And fire burns up in harness-room 

With cheery gleams upon the shining brass. 


There is the early morning wash at the pump; breakfast— 


On snow-white cloth, 
Free from the moth, 
And willow-pattern plate. 


There is a most convincing conversation with a groom who 
“talks of the markets in different towns ” and of the rise in 
the price of fodder, boasts that his cat will stand up to any 
dog, and offers the author “ beer from a pewter pot ” ; and a 
still better description of Sunday, with Tom, who brings the 
cattle home, shouting “‘ Armen, har, har” from a stiff collar, 
and the women displaying their children’s fine clothes for 
the benefit of envious neighbours. This poem is in a way 
more imposing and promising than anything else in the book ; 
but there are several short lyrics which are more nearly 
perfectly written. Eric Ennion, aged twelve and a half, 
contributes in Silence on the Moor and The Hunted Hart two 
poems, one in free rhythm with rhyme, and the other in vers 
libre of the orthodox unrhymed kind, which would certainly 
never be questioned were they published as the work of one 
of the poets of the “ Imagist” group. Big and Small, by 
Henry McLarty (aged twelve), is good enough for any school 
anthology and Midsummer Night, by John Mosley, and June, 
by Cyril Vincent, are greatly superior to most of the poems 
of Mrs. Hemans, who is so copiously supplied to the young, 
and on whose head Mr. Cook pours so much contempt : 
Now June is here, 
And all the day 
In meadows green 
The children play, 
And laugh the whole day long. 





And in the night, 
When all is still, 
The nightingale 
Sings upon a hill 
His wakening song. 
I love to hear 
His happy tune, 
I love to be 
Alone in June. 


It is not a masterpiece, perhaps; but it might be a minor 
work of a good poet, and the deliberate and delicate change 
of stress in the fourth line of the second stanza shows that 
the writer knew what he was doing. The example of the 
Perse School is already being copied elsewhere, and it must 
be evident to anyone who conscientiously studies Mr. Cook’s 
volumes that it may be the germ of an educational change of 
immense importance. The absolute merit of the verse of 
these children may be open to dispute ; but that any system 
which can induce them to work like this and enjoy it must 
be superior to a system which attempts, while they struggle 
against sleep or rag the master, to teach them things which 
they will not remember, and which would neither assist their 
careers nor promote their happiness if they did remember 
them, is surely not open to dispute. 
J. C. Squire. 


ON SUBJECTS 
I REMEMBER very clearly my first acquaintance with 


those two useful and now jaded terms, subjective and 

objective. I was very young: and I had firmly in 
my mind that use of the word “subject” proper to 
such expressions as “the subject of this poem,” or “ the 
subject of Mr. Sydney Dolliver’s beautiful picture.” Object 
had a vaguer connotation in my mind-—probably it was 
mainly connected with goal or aim. Anyhow my previous 
instinct about the words was sufficiently strong to make it 
impossible for me to keep at all vivid the distinction between 
“ subjective ’’ and “ objective.”” Kssays—promising, arro- 
gant little efforts—to be shown up to the English master, 
would be ruined by a very sudden forgetfulness as to which 
word meant what. I would transpose them wildly, and sit 
looking at the paper seeking in vain for the evidence of 
nonsense which such transposition generally brings: but I 
found nothing. In those days it really seemed to matter 
not a jot whether you wrote “ subjective ” or “ objective.” 

I have no wish to try and confuse my readers by juggling 
with these abominable terms. I am going to use “ subject ” 
in the good old-fashioned sense of the motive of a work of 
art, the substance—the something which is neither the 
artist nor the artist’s medium, nor the eye or mind of the 
spectator or reader. And I want to plead for the restoration 
of subject to its old dignity and importance, especially in 
literature. We have been witnessing of late—ever since 
the days of the esthetic movement—a deliberate attempt 
to depreciate subject, even to annihilate the subject. Men 
have denied its importance, and then have denied its 
existence. 

The rebellion has been most violent in painting. It is 
long years now since George Moore taught us all to sneer 
at the pictures which told a story ; and though he no doubt 
laments now the extent to which fiction has replaced pathos 
and drawing has yielded its place to rhythm and composition 
been checked by significant form, he and the other bold 
spirits of the Victorian Age are responsible in that they began 
the reaction against the subject. 

May I state some axioms? (1) There are three things 
necessary to a work of art—subject, style and an audience. 
(2) In a perfect work subject and style would be of equal 
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importance. (8) It is better to neglect style than to neglect 
subject. 

Like all axioms, I expect these to be disputed. (It is only 
the mathematician who is entitled to have his axioms 
swallowed.) And I want to defend them. I have always 
found that your modern artist, or theorist about art, is 
surprised at the insistence on the necessity of an audience. 
Those who argue, as does Mr. Charles Marriott, that art is 
a natural function, a kind of spiritual evacuation, tend to 
undervalue the author’s need of readers. In the same way 
I have heard Mr. Lewis Hind refer to Cézanne’s abandon- 
ment of his canvases about the fields as a fine action, instead 
of condemning it as a merely careless habit. And nothing 
was commoner among the French poets who followed 
Mallarmé than professed contempt for readers. The author, 
for this school, was but one of those displeasing rabbits who 
bring forth their young only to devour them. No doubt 
this unnatural tendency was mainly due to the difficulty 
of finding readers ; but it swiftly passed into a theory, which 
as quickly affected adversely the work of younger men. 

In its final state, this theory can most conveniently be 
called ‘‘ Self-Expressionism.” It was above all necessary 
for an artist to express himself. He must be not sincere, 
but candid. Nothing else mattered if only the poor fellow 
got himself down in print or paint or pencil. So we have 
had books and pictures which have no kind of artistic appeal 
to anyone save their producers. The mistake in this theory 
is easy enough to see. Self-expression is not a duty of the 
artist, it is a necessity to him. He can’t help expressing 
himself. The modern school wants not to express, but to 
expose, itself. It may express itself as well; but the stark 
fact remains that for self-expression to be artistic far more 
is needed than the mere capacity to be voluble. The self 
expressed must have a value. And that value must be 
evident to the audience. 

The quarrel between style and subject is an old one. 
An artist has only begun his difficulties when he chooses a 
great subject. And his choice of one is no evidence that 
he belongs to the supreme artists who can deal worthily 
with a great theme. No one can deny the weightiness of 
the theme of the Zneid; but Virgil is more remarkable as 
a stylist than as a creative poet. In Homer, perhaps even 
in Milton, on his lower level, style and subject are magnifi- 
cently allied. The greatest artists not only choose great 
subjects, but can master them. They create their worlds, 
they do not write about them as do the lesser men. It is 
that “ writing about ” which is so fatal a thing in literature. 
There are beautiful instances, of course. The splendid 
language of some of Poe’s poems is the best instance in 
England of beauty in words almost divorced from subject. 
But how wearisome gets the consummate poetry of Swin- 
burne, and how feeble the thinner flutings of those lesser 
bards! They just write about and about, turning round 
in a printed whirlpool of words, detached from everything 
save sounds and swoonings and scents. Many of the minor 
men of the Victorian age were saved by accident, as it were. 
Stevenson might have become a mere stylist in prose ; but 
he had a love for a story, and a real power of telling one. 
Francis Thompson was saved splendidly by his keen feeling 
for the external world, his deep sense of realities, his power 
of pity and love. So too Lionel Johnson and H. D. Lowry 
had in them a fantastic humour, a sense of common things 
which kept them clear of the little, snug, gas-heated hell 
which caught so many of their contemporaries. George 
Moore is a more difficult problem. His latest work is an 
odd kind of sinister reflection of his early poems—a cynical 
commentary on juvenile egotism. His middle period is 
of vast interest to the student of literature. Books such as 
Mike Fletcher or A Mere Accident display to the full Mr. 


Moore’s astonishing power of being influenced—a far more 
valuable power than that of influencing. They are personal, 
but only in an objective way: even the scraps of personal 
adventure in them are treated quite objectively—the word 
will slip out—as bluntly as a newspaper report: as though 
a man were writing of his own appearance in the courts, 
And that note has always remained with Mr. Moore. 
Whether he has a real self—a soul—I cannot say; but in 
literature he is diverting not because he is personal, but 
because he is impersonal. I am not being paradoxical. 
Coxapare Memoirs of My Dead Life or Hail and Farewell 
with any other self-revealing books—Augustine, Rousseau, 
even Pepys. Why, the very title of his first autobiographical 
book shows the difference. It is his dead life he writes 
about. He never writes about himself as a live person. 
He is as external, as impersonal in describing and dissecting 
Moore as in his dissection of Yeats, or Hyde, or Martyn. 
He is fonder of Moore than he is of Hyde—but then, Moore 
is a much nicer fellow, isn’t he? And he is obviously far 
fonder of Edward Martyn than he is of Moore. The only 
man in the three volumes who is written about as most 
men write about (or think about) their living selves is A. E. 
That opens vistas of baffling vision . . if Moore should be 
but a part of A. E., an emanation, a kind of little occult 
accident in George Russell’s spirited youth ? But, anyway, 
the “ expressionists ” can claim no defence from George 
Moore. George Moore is a great artist—at times he is a 
great stylist ; but he has never neglected subject : and no- 
where has he devoted so much loving attention to subject 
as in the volumes where the subject is Moore. 

My last axiom is the one most grossly neglected by modern 
artists—painters, poets and novelists. The habit of the 
autobiographical novel, which consists in the careful colla- 
tion of different reports of the author’s nursery, salad and 
agnostic days, has grown to terrible proportions. People 
who would never be suspected of possessing interest or charm 
can claim both by writing accounts of themsclves, and 
secure on paper an attention they have never gained in the 
flesh. The interest in books of this kind is purely un- 
esthetic. People read them because, without any difficulty, 
they can imagine themselves as the protagonists of the books. 
Of course we have all done that with famous heroes of 
famous books: but then there was an effort required, now 
there is none. Indeed, a certain condescension is necessary, 
for surely no ordinary young man’s life can ever be quite so 
colourless and devitalised as that of the hero of Sinister 
Street, or many of Hugh Benson’s upright young men. 
The less sophisticated or the less idle reading public still 
prefer novels which require some imaginative effort. They 
prefer subject to style: for to appreciate style is a matter 
partly of inborn taste, partly of acquired culture—to 
appreciate subject is a matter of personal mental effort. 
The appreciation of subject broadens men in a way mere 
appraisement of rhythm can never do. And breadth of 
mind, energy of experience (actual or vicarious) is really 
more important than refinement. Here I must come back 
to, and conclude with, insistence on the importance of the 
reader, spectator, hearer. Although an artist has no right 
to consider others’ opinions, or even the effect of his work 
on others, while he is engaged on it ; although he may never 
consider his audience at all; may be indeed that very rare 
thing, quite indifferent to the fate of his work—still the fact 
remains that, but for those others his work would not exist. 
The art-energy is fundamentally and incurably social: it 
is a form of intercourse, as much as speech or touch. And 
even if an artist is totally indifferent to his fellows, still he 
will work for another : in the absence of the ordinary audience 
he will work for God. And that is no light business. 

R. Exxis RosBerts. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ROFESSORS were at one time very rare birds in this 
country. Only the ancient Universities possessed 
them. They were consequently invested with a 
certain glamour. Nowadays that glamour has largely worn 
off. In the first place the term “ Professor” is associated 
with an innumerable host of foreign pedants ; in the second 
place the number of our native professors has enormously 
increased. Universities spring up almost yearly, and there 
are now nearly a thousand persons in the United Kingdom 
who hold professorial chairs in various Universities. A 
certain distinction still attaches, as a rule, to the title. Pro- 
fessors of Natural Science, Mathematics, Classics, and 
History are usually amongst the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of their respective spheres of learning. But pro- 
fessors of Literature are in a different category. They are 
dealing with a living creative art in which accuracy and full- 
ness of “ factual ” knowledge is not a primary necessity for a 
man who attains distinction. A man occupied in creating 
literature would not, as a rule, accept a professorship with its 
drudgery ; and, beyond this, there is a general feeling that 
the finest qualities in art are the sort of thing that cannot 
be pinned down by an expository lecturer. At any rate, 
professors of Literature do not, as a rule, come in for much 
flattery from those literary persons who are not professors. 
It is customary to regard them as men who are paid large 
salaries for burying beautiful works under stupid and un- 
necessary notes and for killing the taste for letters in the 
young. As a matter of fact our British professors might 
be very much worse than they are. There are a certain 
number of horrible smugs among them. But several of 
them appreciate literature, and some have even done it 
considerable service. Sir Walter Raleigh, of Oxford, has 
not been very prolific, but his critical books are by no 
means dry-as-dust ; Sir A. Quiller-Couch, of Cambridge, has 
(to mention nothing else) published what is, with all due 
respects to The Golden Treasury, the best existing anthology 
of English verse ; and several provincial universities have 
as their professors men who have done really sound critical 
and editorial work. What their teaching is like I do not 
know ; I have never sat under them ; and I do not altogether 
relish the thought of a man lecturing on Keats whilst a 
number of tow-haired and spectacled young men and maidens 
take down notes about him in a note-book. But one feels that 
the present occupants of the British chairs do not as a body 
deserve the common sneer that a professor of literature is a 
deaf and blind philologer who lives as a parasite on works 
which he cannot understand. And, personally, I admit to a 
great affection for Professor George Saintsbury, who next 
month retires from the Chair at Edinburgh which he has 
held for twenty years. 
* * 

Professor Saintsbury has been one of the most interesting 
and useful Professors of his age. The fastidious have found 
several objections to him. His style, for example, is scarcely 
a model of English as she ought to be wrote ; a parenthetical, 
tentacular, sprawling style which twists and wriggles like a 
worm on a hook. His appreciations, again, are in some 
respects limited ; and he has also a passion for obscure and 
forgotten authors. The very immensity of his learning is, 
im a manner, a handicap. A writer in the Times Literary 
Supplement once said of him that he had read everything 
that ever was written in order that he might be able to say 

go to the devil” to any man living. It is certainly true 
that his mass of facts impedes him; he cannot easily 
refrain from dragging everything he knows into his exposition, 


and it is this habit that partly accounts for the"divagations 
of his style. But he has the qualities of his defects and 
other qualities as well. 

* * * * 

His love of what he does like is enthusiastic’; he never 
writes like a bored man doing piece-work; and his*omni- 
science is very useful to a literary historian. In the first 
place, even if he does not always observe a proper proportion 
or see the wood for the trees, he avoids the dullness of staleness 
and gives us out-of-the-way facts which are often good 
reading, even if they are of no importance. And, secondly, 
it is the energetic excavator of this kind upon whom we rely 
to see to it that any forgotten work worth recovering is 
recovered. Some of Professor Saintsbury’s discoveries make 
one feel, as the ghost of Columbus is alleged to feel, that 
explorers should think twice before publishing their 
“ results.”” For instance, several of the Minor Caroline 
Poets whom Professor Saintsbury has so elaborately re- 
printed might well have been allowed to repose undisturbed 
until the Last Trump. But, on the other hand, he has done 
a good deal for some authors who deserved to be better 
appreciated than they were. His complete indifference to 
orthodox judgments is attractive and, unlike some academic 
persons, he is usually amusing and never pompous. Apart 
from his books the amount of his miscellaneous writing— 
introductions, articles in encyclopedias and reviews and so 
on—must be enormous; and, for myself, I may say that, 
except when he has been writing about Prosody, he has never 
made me yawn. It is to be hoped that his retirement from 
his official position does not mean that the volume of his 
work will diminish. Professor H. J. C. Grierson, of Aber- 
deen, has been appointed to succeed him at Edinburgh. 
Professor Grierson is a good critic and his Oxford edition of 
Donne was a fine and a very badly needed piece of work. 

* ~ * 

No great care is, as a rule, spent upon the wording of 
publishers’ catalogues. For example, I am not surprised 
when, in one which has just reached me, I find a sentence 
like : 

It is a book which is wholly concerned with youth and is truly alive 
with the very spirit of youth, not only the high soul of half-fantastic 
and wholly lovable youth of that most taking of heroes, Teddy Earp ; 
and the light, narrow, half-awakened youth of his lost sweetheart, Celia 
Fielden—but the very youth of the world : as pure and vital, as beauti- 
ful in its eternal upspringing, among the dingy streets around Victoria 
Station, as it was at the very dawn of Greek Art and Mythology ; a 
joyous essence which had descended through the centuries upon Teddy 
Earp in so undiluted a fashion as to gain for him—from his friend—the 
appellation of Dionysus the Draper. 

But I confess to feeling a little unwell when I find the 
publisher stating, in the announcement of a new novel by a 
well-known and admirable writer, that the reader, whilst 
kept in “a ripple of intellectual laughter” will be carried 
“buoyantly forward ” by a “ love interest on ultra-modern 
lines.” 

* * * 

Great and good men have often told us how for every 
event in our daily life we may find ensamples, analogies, 
types and symbols in Holy Writ. I take the following 
striking illustration of this truth from the columns of the 
British Weekly : 

Touching on Barnabas’s achievement in discovering Paul and intro- 
ducing him to the Christian Church, Dr. Jones made reference to the 
discovery of Sir J. M. Barrie, and subsequently Ian Maclaren, by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Editor of the British Weekly. 


Sir Barnabas’s own paper may be congratulated for 
putting this remarkable parallelism on record; but should 
not the “ achievement ” of the earlier Barnabas have been 
referred to, rather, as a “ scoop ” ? 


SoLtomon EAaGtre. 
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NEW NOVELS fails to insist on other values in the moral sense. I refer 

only to atmosphere, and, let me repeat, to an atmosphere 

Bittersweet. By Grant Ricnarps. Grant Richards. 6s. which is artistically not inappropriate. Here is a hint 
The Rose-Coloured Room. By Mauve Lirrie. Sidgwick of it : 


& Jackson. 6s. 
Doctor Syn. By Russe. THoRNDYKE. 6s. 

** Oh, that my publisher had written a book ! ” must have 

een a common enough wish in the bad old days when 
publishers and authors were at open enmity—when it was 
quite natural for a distinguished author to say: “‘ Now 
Barabbas was a publisher,” and when less distinguished 
authors, though glad enough to sit at table with publishers 
and sinners, did so only to propitiate their stomachs at the 
expense of their consciences. Then, if a publisher had 
attempted to “do the thing himself” and had submitted 
the result to what his natural enemies would have described 
as their own “‘ tender mercies,” he would have been “ asking 
for it,” and one dislikes to think of how straight from the 
cold shoulder he would have got it. But nowadays pub- 
lishers have joined the mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease. The two paths have crossed and merged. To write 
with one hand and publish with the other is the work of a 
moment. There is no longer enmity or even distinction 
between the once hostile tribes. They are free of each 
other’s borders, welcomed in each other’s camps. Nor is 
Mr. Grant Richards’s incursion into fiction the least fortu- 
nate episode of this happy reconciliation. He writes well, 
with a method and style of his own, and Bittersweet, if 
scarcely original in the bare outline of its plot, is free, 
unconventional, and interesting in treatment. 

Given a respectable young wine merchant with a wife 
who is a little on his nerves, with two charming children and 
with a complaint which necessitates his departure to a foreign 
*“eure”’: given a dancing-hall of dubious reputation and 
an acquaintanceship between the respectable merchant and 
one of the dancing-girls : given the ripening of the acquaint- 
anceship into genuine passion : given a subsequent visit of 
the merchant with his wife and children to Paris, the resump- 
tion of the passionate acquaintanceship between him and the 
daacing-girl, the imminence of exposure and social disaster, 
an opportunity for the good-hearted dancing-girl to sce 
those two dear children who will suffer from the exposure 
and disaster—given all this, gentle reader, perhaps that 
gentleness of yours, carefully trained to a cynical senti- 
mentality by a long course of novels, will serve as a guide 
as to the ultimate solution of the difficulty. But perhaps it 
will not ; and, anyway, if you like this sort of thing and like 
to see it well done, you should read Bittersweet and either 
verify or correct your surmises. 

You will have, of course, to take a certain amount for 
granted. The treatment, however skilled, cannot divest 
such a story of conventionality, and the coincidences, though 
not impossible, make the machinery creak a little. And the 
very qualities of the treatment involve a defect. It is not 
fair to reproach any author with having dealt with only 
a corner of life, since few can hope to do more: yet there are 
differences in this matter between one kind of writing and 
another. It is practicable to make one corner, if not an 
epitome, at least a suggestion of the whole. I do not find 
any of this universal quality in Bittersweet. It too much 
takes for granted, or appears to do so (and artistically, for 
the immediate purpose, that appearance is doubtless right), 
a world in which everyone who wishes to can afford (though 
perhaps with difficulty) to frequent places of supping and 
dining where nothing less expensive than champagne is served, 
and where the damsel who insists on sharing a man’s supper 
is entitled to a louis for that single act of condescension. 
By which I don’t in the least mean that Mr. Grant Richards 


Nelson. 


It was in its heart a very simple and domestic society, that of which 
Ilona was one of the queens. Perhaps she shared that ruling distinc. 
tion with a girl a little older who also could call herself an artiste, for 
she sang in music halls and was the favourite of half Paris. Ferrat was 
very much a child of the quarter; her mother was a concierge ; she 
had the carriage and the head of a princess ; she had also a carriage 
with two horses ; she had given herself a name after one of the head- 
lands of France; she had diamonds and was sometimes without a 
penny ; she it was of whom it was said that having discovered cocaine 
in the Latin Quarter she had brought it to Montmartre and had 
debauched and ruined the whole venal world that bases itself on the 
Place Pigalle ; immorality interested her as an art; she carried vice 
to every extreme of which she could read or hear or think ; and withal 
she had the heart of a child, the appearance of a jeune fille, and she 
would have given the shift off her back to warm any poor beggar in the 
street. All Montmartre knew her and adored her. 


I do not think The Rose-Coloured Room can be called a 
success, yet it is more promising, more suggestive, in a way 
more interesting, than some successful books. It is full of 
queer characters and queer circumstances, and in many of 
the queernesses it holds fast to an elemental sympathy, even 
though, as a whole, it lacks reality. The plot is slight: all 
the quality is in the colour. There is a love story, which 
has beauty and would have reality but for an occasional loss 
of grip, between Michael Quentin, a strange, rich, inade- 
quately educated, quaintly impulsive idealist, whose enthu- 
siasms tend irritatingly, through the instability of his 
character, to become fads, and Drusilla Trathbye, a beautiful 
girl with an appalling poverty-stricken home—the sort of 
home that keeps up pretensions of refinement, but is all at 
sixes and sevens with nerves and irritabilities and jealousies : 
there is a pathetic drunkard, shifty and shiftless, whom 
Michael undertakes to redeem: there is a pathetic, loud- 
voiced girl, utterly without sexual attractions and obsessed 
in consequence with sex, who reminisces in public places 
about imaginary lovers and their need of her sympathy: 
there is a cynical, sensible friend of Michael’s: there is a 
shallow, good-looking, self-satisfied man whom Drusilla, 
partly through her own utter ignorance of life and partly 
through Michael’s emotional incompetence, marries : there 
is a fresh, strong, natural awakening between Drusilla and 
Michael, and there is a plan for their elopement which is 
frustrated by Michael’s death. Also there are humours, 
and literary aspirations, with satiric turns of treatment. It 
will be seen how hard a thing Miss Little has attempted— 
poetry and subtlety and oddity, nothing obvious or con- 
ventional. It will be seen, too, that to fail in such an 
attempt may be no small achievement. The poetry is 
rarely sure of itself. Perhaps the best part of the book is 
the analysis of Drusilla’s reactions to the wooing of the man 
she does not love : 

. . » She found that he did not know if she were tall or short ; if 
her hair were curly or smooth, plentiful or scanty. Her sex attracted 
him, not her beauty ; he loved her womanhood, not her maidenhood. 
His iterated question : ‘ Did you not know ? ” expressed his impatient 
irreverence of maidenly ignorances, of dreams and wilful delays ; his 
desire to thrust upon her knowledge and responsibility. He was nearly 
always cheerful: he had moods of blitheness when the red blood, 
running freshly in his body, excited him to merriment and mischief 
and the follies of happiness ; but always, underneath, she divined that 
strange contented, undreaming, unaspiring self, with its eyes set on 
material things, the pompous flippancies precious to middle age. She 
felt that he was in haste to be old: that it was his will that she should 
be old beside him. 


Doctor Syn is a rattling good yarn of smuggling on Romney 
Marsh more than a hundred years ago. It is not original in 
type nor strikingly well written : some of the “ properties ” 
are Stevensonian and some of the dialogue amateurish. 
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But the conception is clear, the narrative full of change and 
mystery and blood: one welcomes the whole-hearted gusto, 
the rich ingenuity, and the thrilling sense of atmosphere. 
Everybody alike, if once he starts on the adventures of the 
strange parson and the bluff captain, of the squire and the 
sexton and Hangman Ierk and the devil-riders of the Marsh, 
will want to read them to the end. GERALD GOULD. 


RIVAL KULTURS 


The Soul of Europe. By Josern M‘Case. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

L’Esprit Européen. (Nouvelle édition.) Par L. Dumont- 
WiLpEN. Evugéne Figuiére. Fr. 3.50. 

Serbia. By W. M. Perrovircn. Harrap. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Spirit of the Allied Nations. Edited with introductory 
essay by Sripney Low. A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
Why Europe is at War. By F. R. Couperrt, F. W. Wurr- 
RIDGE, E. von Macn, Toyoxicnt Iyvenaca, F. V. 

GREENE. Putnam. 8s. 6d. net. 


These five volumes are all connected with that subject, 
nationality, which is for the moment pre-eminently the 
cause of the making of books. An itch has fallen upon the 
world’s writers to lay bare the souls of nations, to explain 
exactly what a Frenchman and a Belgian, a Russian and a 
German mean. Yet none of our five volumes comes under 
the stigma of mere bookmaking. Four of them are redeemed 
by either wit or expert knowledge or by imagination, and 
one is itself -an amusing study in national cultures. Mr. 
M’Cabe’s book surpasses the others about as much in material 
bulk and spiritual achievement as in price. It is an able, 
sometimes humorous and sometimes brilliant, dissection of 
the souls of the belligerent nations, and the writer has 
used a wide knowledge of books and cities and men to 
refute conclusively that Teutonic theory of race which 
would have the world believe that there is something 
intrinsically damning to the soul in black hair. The papers 
by Professors Studer, Hamelius and Longford, by M. Aladin, 
and by Dr. Scton-Watson, which Mr. Sidney Low has edited, 
attempt the same kind of dissection in a slighter form and 
shorter space. M. Petrovitch, who is Attaché to the Royal 
Serbian Legation to the Court of St. James, has written a 
very readable account of Serbian history and Serbian cul- 
ture. M. Dumont-Wilden’s book of essays was first pub- 
lished some years before the catastrophe of last summer, 
and the theme which gives it unity is correctly conveyed by 
its title as that composite soul of Europe in the formation 
of which so many nations have taken part and which seems 
to have been rent in pieces by the events of the past year. 
Lastly, our fifth volume appropriately issues from the great 
melting-pot of races and nations, redolent of American 
culture ; it is a symposium of speeches by four American 
citizens, of whom one is by race a Frenchman, one an English- 
man, one a German, and one a Japanese; they set out in 
their speeches the reasons why each of their countries of 
origin are at war, and in doing so they manage to convey 
more clearly than all the analysis of the other volumes the 
persistence of the national type and of the national soul. 

The curious impression which these books first gave to 
us was that Britain alone of the nations of Europe, or perhaps 
of the world, has no soul and no “ kultur.” Mr. M‘Cabe’s 
book is called The Soul of Europe, and each chapter is 
devoted to one of the belligerent countries: there are eight 
of them, but no Britain. M. Dumont-Wilden continually 
speaks of France as having impressed its civilisation upon 
Europe, of being the true moulder of [esprit européen, and 
everybody knows that Germany has its own kultur, which 
it is now endeavouring to impress upon Europe. Kultur is 
after all only the emanation of what Mr. M‘Cabe calls the 





Soul, and some of the other writers the Spirit of a nation. 
It is a German word, but the French language also has a 
werd to express it, humanité: is it not significant that you 
may search the English language without finding an equiva- 
lent ? And yet in the very midst of M. Dumont-Wilden’s 
dissertation on all that the French humanité had done to 
dominate Europe by its language, its letters, its society, and 
its politics, and just as he seemed to have forgotten England 
altogether except as the eternal nation of shopkeepers— 
and how can shopkeepers be expected to have souls ?—there 
came a sudden proof that if we haven’t got the word, we 
most certainly have the thing called humanité. In order to 
show the immense influence of French society in the 
eighteenth century upon foreign nations, M. Dumont- 
Wilden mentions the names of the cosmopolitan and dis- 
tinguished socicty that might have been met in the salons 
of Mme. Necker, Mme. Geoffrin and Mme. du Deffand. 
Among the French names are Marmontel, Grimm, Morellct, 
Raynal; there are Swedes, the King Gustavus III. and 
Count Stendingk ; Italians like Galiani and Pacciandi; the 
Pole Stanislas-Augustus ; the Belgians Comte de la Marck 
and the Prince de Ligne—and then come three Englishmen, 
Walpole, Gibbon, Hume. Surely those three last names 
compare favourably as regards the eminence of spiritual 
culture with any of the others, and that culture was as 
distinctively British as Mme. du Deffand’s was French. We 
imagine that Gibbon contributed as much British humanité 
to a French salon as the salon contributed French humanité 
to Gibbon. The fact is that all this talk of rival cultures, of 
the intellectual hegemony of France and of the domination 
of German kultur is the result of vague and misguided 
thought. Nearly all the nations of Europe have passed the 
impressionable years of youth; they have grown up and 
their souls are set in the stiffened moulds of middle-age. 
That is why the soul of Europe is composite and cosmopoli- 
tan; it belongs neither to the polished Frenchman, nor to 
the British empire-builder, nor to the German drill-sergeant. 


LORD CURZON 

Subjects of the Day. A Selection of Speeches and Writings 
by Earl Curzon of Kedleston. Edited by Desmonp M. 
CuapMAN-Huston. George Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Lord Curzon is revealed in this book as the typical patron. 

It is hard to think of him as a person ; he seems rather to be 
a stately entity designed by Nature to take the chair at 
dinners, to lay foundation-stones, to preside at the annual 
meetings of societies, and to hold the three most picturesque 
offices in the British Empire—the Viceroyalty of India, the 
Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports and the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship of Oxford University. His speeches have great 
merits. Though a little aloof and pompous, they are the 
utterances of a man who is intellectually and emotionally 
akin to his listeners ; who yet not only feels himself to be, 
but really is, their superior in mental force as well as in 
position. That is why this collection will be priceless to the 
social historian a hundred years hence. After-dinner speeches 
(and most of the contents belong to this order) are apt to 
seem flat the next morning ; but nevertheless this is a book 
which, rightly considered, is of profoundly absorbing interest. 
For it gives, faithfully because unconsciously, a perfect 
picture of life as it appears to the better sort among our 
governors. It is difficult to say which is the more fantastic 
—the picture itself, or the fact that its creator should be, in 
the twenticth century, a prominent statesman of acknow- 
ledged ability. As to the picture itself, it would seem that 
two things overshadow all else in importance. The true 
test of every proposed measure is, Will it make the Empire 
safer? And, in addition to the Empire, there are those 
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elements of dignified beauty, of rich historical association, 
in which England abounds. No one, of course, will quarrel 
with Lord Curzon for his appreciation of the British Govern- 
ment’s work in administering non-European territories ; nor, 
again, with his historical emotions when he walks down 
Whitehall and pictures Charles I. stepping out to the scaffold, 
or when he contemplates the mellow beauty with which the 
passage of centuries has touched the English countryside. 
We all recognise such things as good; what is remarkable 
is the manner of his emphasis on them. It is conceivable to 
Lord Curzon that the Empire might survive the loss of West 
Ham. “ But Natal, no! And why?” Because if Natal 
went, the rest of the Empire would gradually go. It does 
not occur to him that if West Ham went, East Ham might 
go too, and so on. But the really interesting question is 
why Lord Curzon should not in the least object to the idea 
of West Ham’s going. To this he himself rather naively 
supplies the answer—it is just ignorance. Lord Curzon is 
not a stupid reactionary. He has fought well in many good 
causes. He almost abolished the smoke nuisance in Calcutta. 
He has helped to preserve our ancient monuments, to protect 
bird life, to get University degrees for women, to keep works 
of art in the country, to save Persian nationality. He has 
the courage of his convictions. He can say bluntly, “ the 
Mohammedan countries of the world are as much entitled 
as Christian countries to the full benefit of the law of nations. 
With them equally with European peoples treaties ought to 
be kept.” But on our great social and political problems 
he is merely a clever obscurantist ; witness his speeches on 
Home Rule and on the Finance Bill of 1909, which are aptly 
included here. The reason of this attitude comes out in 
what he says about London. London means for him a body 
of historical traditions and a nucleus of seemly streets and 
buildings (disfigured, alas, by deplorable instances of bad 
taste); and then there is also, he says, the London of industry 
and manufacture, the London of the docks “ where the great 
steamers go to and fro,” the London of Government, “ which 
keeps its finger on the pulse of the universe.” Here is not 
a word about the men and women and children who are 
London, but many words about half a dozen abstractions of 
bricks and machinery or the ghosts of the past; or, if the 
inhabitants are mentioned, it is as yet another lifeless abstrac- 
tion—‘“‘ the London of which I know so little, but wish I 
knew more, the London of the submerged millions, that 
mysterious, unknown, inscrutable London that always 
baffles and bewilders.” The only palliation of this confession 
of ignorance, this inability to think of human beings except 
in a phrase, is its honesty. It perfectly illustrates that 
class-blindness which is our greatest danger. And it is 
supremely ridiculous. Lord Curzon would like to see a clean 
sweep made on the south side of the river, in order that that 
unknown wilderness may be made “ beautiful and accessible.” 
In that one word “‘ accessible,” with its failure to notice that 
Southwark is, as a matter of fact, accessible to many more 
human beings than Grosvenor Square, the whole history of 
an age lies enfolded. 

As with London, so with England at large. ‘The soul 
of the nation is to be found far more in the countryside than 
in the dim and crowded cities.” Bit by bit the picture 
builds itself up—a known satisfactory world of country 
houses and intelligent patriotic functionaries, and round 
about it a fringe of ‘‘ misery and squalor and gloom,” un- 
known in detail, but deplored in the gross as a “sore in the 
body politic.” Finally the picture is completed by a light 
on the psychology of those inmates of the known world which 
Lord Curzon so perfectly represents. In spite of his con- 
fession that he knows nothing about the “ sore,” he is very 
ready with his remedies. A reformed House of Lords is one; 
but the real infallible cure-all is conscription. 





SOME CONFESSION ! 


Getting a Wrong Start: A Truthful Autobiography. The 
Macmillan Company. 4s. 6d. net. 


“There is nothing particularly interesting or instructive 
in the career of the man who makes these confessions.” So 
we read towards the end of this truthful autobiography, 
and the remark is accurate enough. Nevertheless, there 
is something rather entertaining about him; and the book 
may suggest an alternative to the long dull life-stories 
of successful nobodies which abound in these days, the 
chances of another industry—namely, the making of faithful 
records of what Gissing would have called “ the ignobly 
decent.” 

Behind the anonymity of this volume in a fearsome 
binding there is, say the advertisements, a well-known 
American writer. If so, and we do not doubt it, he ought 
to be a better workman. There can be no mistake about 
his numerous wrong starts. His father, a good Virginian 
who had gone west, sent him to college and destined him to 
the law, in the pathetic hope of fulfilling in his son the pro- 
fessional ambitions frustrated in himself. But this was not 
to be. A farcical pretence at the law in a pioneer town 
served merely as introduction to various adventures that 
led nowhere—the writing of sportsmen’s sketches, country 
editing, the shameless boosting for real-estate agents and 
other speculations of infant (or non-existent) towns—in 
the manner of Martin Chuzzlewit’s glorious city of Eden. 
He joined forces with an enterprising (if atrociously incom- 
petent) young artist, and together they set to work to produce 
illustrated supplements in which the dreary beginnings of a 
Kansas town on the raw short-grass prairie were pictured 
and described as they appeared before the prophetic eye : 


There would be a railroad station . .. and two or three frame 
residences, beside a boarding-house which served as a hotel. Probably 
there were no public buildings, and there was not a tree anywhere in 
sight. This did not daunt our young artist in the least, for he was 
well grounded in his own profession. . . . He would, he said, sketch 
in the courthouse the way it would look after the bonds were sold in 
the East. He could paint a church—still in the future—with a few 
strokes of his pencil ; and schoolhouses—still in the future—sprang up 
as by magic after his brush. 'Trees—he was strong on trees. 


It is encouraging to learn that this little game, after making 
money for a while, collapsed, and the struggle had to begin 
again from the very bottom. Our autobiographer—and 
again we do not doubt—assures us that he was never a 
wastrel. He had been in turn “a sewer of grain sacks, a 
rodman, a level man, a law student, a lawyer, an editor, a 
solicitor, a collector of bad debts, a special writer, a town- 
site boomer, and a newspaper owner” : 


I had excellent habits. I did not drink, I did not use tobacco, I 
did not dissipate, did not play cards; and I did work hard, and was 
honest and painstaking. 


Yet in that land of opportunity ill-luck dogged him, 
and it was not until he was turned forty that the luck 
changed. Then he found, in Chicago, a fine plucky girl 
and married her—notwithstanding his conviction that 
women and publishers ought not to be asked to keep their 
word. A modest fortune came, we gather, through his 
taking advantage of the American boom in historical novels, 
apropos of which we have here the most astonishing state- 
ment about a book and the publishers that we remember to 
have come across in any quarter : 

I prepared five copies of my imperishable novel, and, all at the same 
time, sent them out to five different publishers—including a good 
percentage of the old-line dignified sort who were accustomed to 
keeping a short story three years before they sent a printed card to 
an author asking him why he had done it! And then, to my great 
surprise, in about thirty days all five of my selected publishers—even 
those august ones whose names once caused authors to tremble— 
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accepted my novel at one and the same time, and made me an assorted 
line of propositions about it ! 

Naturally, he has “never yet got done explaining this 
thing to four of these publishers.” About publishers, 
indeed, our autobiographer is quite amusing. The law, the 
church, and medicine are, he holds, destitute alike of science 
and sincerity as professions, but writing and publishing 
are the real right thing, which is odd after his opinion of 
the lying ways of publishers in general and some remarks 
about one celebrated member of the order. For the rest 
Getting a Wrong Start is a good American example of mingled 
push and go, shrewdness, childlikeness, uplift, and style. 
How can one fail to delight in a writer who, in search of a 
new periphrasis for woman, lights upon “ the last created 
object of the garden of Eden ” ? 


ANNALS OF THE PARISH 
Liverpool Vestry Books, 1681-1834. Edited by Henry 
Peer. Vol. I. (1681-1799). Vol. II. (1800-1834). 
Constable. 15s. net each volume. 
A History of the Parishes of Minchinhampton and Avening. 
By ArtTuur TwIsDEN PLayNeE. Bellows (Gloucester). 

The publication of the second volume of the Liverpool 
Vestry Books brings to successful completion one of the 
most notable examples of the editing of parish records. 
Undertaken five years ago, this work has taken up most of 
the energies of the Liverpool University School of Local 
History and Records, but the two magnificent volumes now 
before us, together extending to more than a thousand pages, 
furnish a worthy memorial of what was perhaps the most 
remarkable parish government in England. [It is note- 
worthy that, with the special permission of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Liverpool Vestry contributed generously 
towards the cost of the work, on which Mr. Peet, Mr. Lyon 
Blease, and others have lavished untold labour. We com- 
mend the example thus sect, by Local Authority and Univer- 
sity alike, to those whom it may concern ai Bristol and 
Leeds, Newcastle and Sheffield, at all of which interesting 
parish records badly need editing and publishing. 

We have one criticism only to make on Mr. Peet’s work. 
His introduction, valuable as historical summary, lapses into 
the crudest partisanship in dealing with the nineteenth- 
century conflicts of the Nonconformist Radicals with the 
Church, over such matters as Church Rates, and the attempt 
of the old Corporation to endow the rectors in perpetuity. 
He is even vulgarly abusive of those who dared to oppose the 
Liverpool Corporation Bill of 1893, which the House of 
Commons rejected in that year, but which another House 
passed in 1897, with the result that the “‘ Rectors’ Rate ” 
was finally commuted for £143,000. Whatever may be the 
merits of the case, on which opinions may well differ, the 
_— of local government should be above such partisan- 

p. 

Th striking contrast with the learned Liverpool transcript, 
with its bitter introduction, is the pleasantly written, 
charmingly printed and illustrated, and commendably 
urbane history of Minchinhampton, now well known to 
golfers. We wish that every parish in England could find a 
historian as zealous and as painstaking as Mr. Playne. The 
four hundred years’ connection of Hampton with L’ Abbaye- 
aux-Dames at Caen, the, ecclesiastical troubles, Whitefield’s 
preaching on the glorious Common where golf now prevails, 
the doings of the parish government, the purchase of the 
manor by David Ricardo, the political economist, out of the 
Profits of dealing in the “ war loans ” of a hundred years 
ago, and the development of the cloth manufacture from the 
incoming of the Playnes in the seventeenth century down to 
the present day—all this makes a picture of England out of 
Which our histories will one day be written. We need many 
more of such dispassionate annals of the parish. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Palestine Exploration Fund, 1914: The Wilderness of Zin. (Archeo- 
logical Report.) By C. Leonarp Wooutey and T. E. Lawrence. 
With a Chapter on the Greek Inscriptions by M.N.Top. P.E.F. 
455. 

The new annual of the Palestine Exploration Fund is a double 
number for the years 1914 and 1915, and deals with the survey of the 
southernmost portion of Palestine, that which adjoins the boundary 
with Egyptian territory, which was conducted by the two authors 
last year. The main objects of the expedition were four : (1) to obtain 
some idea of the character of the country in successive periods of 
history ; (2) to trace the old inland route of caravans from Central 
Palestine te Egypt ; (8) to identify biblical and other historical sites ; 
(4) to study in particular the presumed site of Kadesh Barnea. With 
the exception, perhaps, of the third of these objects, the explorers 
obtained much success in all their endeavours. The Fund is essen- 
tially an archeological society, and archwology was the sole motive 
of the expedition. But archeology, although it belongs to the past, is 
by mo means divorced from the present, and this cannot be better 
illustrated than by the fact that on the outbreak of war with Turkey 
the leaders of this expedition were hastily summoned to Egypt in order 
to place at the disposal of the military authorities there the knowledge 
which they had acquired of a region which had suddenly become 
involved in the military operations. In fact, there is no better means 
than this volume of bringing home to the student of affairs a knowledge 
of the influence of South Palestine on the affairs of Egypt, and of the 
British Empire’s still more valuable asset in that region, the Canal. 
Recent events have repeated the lesson told a score of times in history, 
that the security of Egypt depends on the exclusion from Palestine 
of every strong hostile Power. Another lesson of history is that all 
strong Powers are hostile in esse or in posse. Consequently, so that 
Egypt, and the more valuable and vulnerable Canal, may be safe from 
attack, it is essential that Palestine should be in at least as harmless 
a state as Afghanistan. The region dealt with in this volume is gene- 
rally understood to be a desert. So it is to-day, but not naturally so. 
Large tracts are certainly quite hopeless from the point of view of the 
agriculturist, on whom the prosperity of the region as a whole must 
necessarily rest ; but other parts, a by no means inconsiderable portion 
of the whole, need little encouragement—generally by means of irri- 
gation—to make them well repay the efforts of the husbandman. 
In fact, as is true of so large a portion of the Turkish Empire, only 
the protection and encouragement of a strong and just government 
are necessary to make the southernmost portion of Palestine support a 
considerable and contented population. The authors of this volume 
found plenty of evidence everywhere that whenever such a government 
ruled in the land such a population flourished. 


The History of Twelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 1914. By 
J.W.Heapiam. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Docaments Relating to the Great War. Selected and arranged by 
G. A. ANDRIULLI, with an Introduction by Pror. G. Ferreno, 
Translated by T. Oxey. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net. 

These two books, one in a very large and the other in a very small 
way, endeavour to reconstruct the history of what really happened last 
July from those documents which the Governments of Europe have 
allowed the world to read. Signor Andriulli has made a judicious little 
selection and Prof. Ferrero writes an interesting introduction on the 
question : “ Where, when, and by whom was the European War decided 
upon *” His conclusion is that war was decided upon in Berlin before 
Russia mobilised, and he brings out cleverly and clearly that the crucial 
moment of the negotiations was the evening of July 28th, when the 
Kaiser held a council at Potsdam. Mr. Headlam's is a much more 
voluminous work. It is a detailed narrative of the twelve days in the 
form of a commentary upon the official documents. The ordinary 
reader might find it a little too voluminous, but it certainly has one 
merit, and that is that it is a singularly unbiassed analysis of events. 
There is, however, one rather serious defect in the book. Mr. Headlam 
by the arrangement and order of his narrative does not always help the 
reader to see light in the darker places of the diplomatic negotiations. 
Where events followed one another with such rapidity, it is, of course, 
not possible to keep to a strictly chronological form of narrative. A line 
of negotiations was being followed, say, in Petrograd a day or two after 
it had been, to quote a favourite phrase of German and Austrian diplo- 
matists, “ outstripped by new events” in Vienna or Berlin. The his- 
torian must chronologically turn, twist, and double like a hare if he too 
wants to avoid being outstripped by events. This, unfortunately, has 
happened to Mr. Headlam. There were in the twelve days certain 
peculiarly crucial moments, one of which, as we have said, was the 
evening of July 28th. Mr. Headlam almost certainly realises this, but 
the arrangement of his narrative obscures it. His mistake seems to be 
that he does not keep sufficiently distinct in his account the various 
separate threads of negotiation which were in existence on July 29th, 
and all of which were in effect broken by the decision of that council at 
Potsdam. For, undoubtedly, at that council, to quote again the 
Austrian diplomatist, “ the button " of the German General Staff “ was 
touched.” 
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HE Stock Markets have been steady, although there 
has been practically no expansion in the volume 
of business, The recent accession of strength in 
the Argentine Railway Market has been more than main- 
tained, and stocks such as Buenos Aires Great Southern, 
Central Argentine and Buenos Aires and Pacific are daily 
showing fractional rises. American Stocks, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation and the principal railway 
stocks, are firm. The tone in the Home Railway Market 
continues distinctly heavy, and altogether the present 
tendencies in the various markets are very much in accord- 
ance with their intrinsic merits. 


* * * 


An interesting point arises in connection with the coupon 
payable on September Ist of the Underground Electric 
Railway Company 6 per cent. Income Bonds. When the 
late American tramway financier, Mr. Yerkes, took London’s 
underground railway system in hand he placed a number 
of the Company’s securities in his own country and Holland, 
so the coupons were made free of English income-tax and 
are payable in Amsterdam and New York at fixed rates of 
exchange corresponding to the exact gold equivalent, as 
well as in London. Now that the Dutch and American 
exchanges are so much against us, it pays to send the coupons 
to Amsterdam or New York, and to cash them against 
florins or dollars. Bankers here can therefore afford to 
purchase these coupons, giving 20s. 6d. for every £ of their 
value, and then make a profit by utilising them as American 
remittances. 

* * * 


The shares of companies producing tea are somewhat 
overshadowed by those of rubber-producing companies, 
which are much more in the limelight; but they are, 
generally speaking, remunerative, and of late increasing 
attention has been paid to them. Since the outbreak of 
war the price of tea has risen considerably, but during the 
last week or so it has shown a falling tendency owing to 
increasing supplies in London, and owing to Nature having 
most unkindly (from the producer’s point of view) thus far 
arranged for a plentiful crop. The questions that are 
being asked in trade circles are : Will the consumption keep 
up now that prices are 6d. or 8d. per Ib. more than they 
used to be, and is there going to be an increase in the tea 
duty ? When the tea duty was raised during the Boer 
War the consumption per head in this country fell from 
6°17 lb. to 5°99 Ib., and it recovered only in 1906, when the 
duty was reduced. The general idea among those usually 
best informed in these matters seems to be that at present 
prices the best of the tea-producing companies’ shares are 
good purchases, and that the most attractive of the lot are : 
Consolidated Tea & Lands Co. £10 shares, dividend 17} 
per cent., price 17}; Empire of India and Ceylon Tea Co. 
£1 shares, dividend 20 per cent., price 41s. 6d. ; and Imperial 
Tea Co, £1 shares, dividend 10 per cent., price 26s. 


* * * 


A good speculative investment of the same class as 
United States Steel Common, in that it is usually a dividend 
payer and is subject to extreme fluctuation, is the Common 
Stock of the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co. This 
Company controls a number of tramway, light and power 
companies in Brazilian towns, and, in spite of the depression 
in that country, its takings are showing satisfactory increases. 
Owing to the fall in the Brazilian exchange which took place 
before the outbreak of war the Company loses heavily in 
remitting to Europe, and on this account it reduced its 
dividend this year from its former rate of 6 to 4 per cent. 
I learn that the Company has ingeniously minimised its 
loss on exchange by purchasing coffee bills and cashing them 
in New York, and sometimes by purchasing coffee in Rio, 
shipping it to New York in its own vessels and selling it 





on arrival. Taking everything into account, therefore, the 
100 dol. share at 48} seems an attractive speculative pur- 
chase, for, based on the dividend of 4 per cent. only, it 
yields about £8 15s. per cent., and prospects point to an 
increase in that rate. During the present year the shares 
have been as high as 61 and as low as 45; in 1914 they 
fluctuated between 94} and 53. 


* * * 


A correspondent has written to ask if it was patriotic 
of financial writers, including myself, to recommend pur- 
chases of foreign railway stocks at a time when the 
patriotically-minded were liberating their money to invest 
in the War Loan. The question is quite a natural one, 
but, if the idea is that people who now buy foreign securities 
are investing their capital abroad and are thus acting to the 
detriment of their country, it is not justified. The Treasury 
regulations prevent the sale and purchase of new foreign 
securities except where special permission is granted, and 
anyone who now buys even a parcel of German Consols in 
London is not directly or indirectly altering the position 
except as between one individual and another. Whatever 
foreign stocks are now in the country represent capital 
lent before the war, and a sale from one to another is merely 
the transfer of the ownership of such security from A to B. 
It might be said, however, that instead of B buying A’s 
foreign security he should have bought War Loan. B may, 
however, already have bought a good deal of War Loan, and 
by purchasing A’s security is “ liberating” A’s money for 
investment therein. Of course, if the argument is that 
everyone should place every penny of his available capital 
in War Loan, this is not an answer. But we know that 
people will still buy property such as houses and securities, 
and we know that thousands of people did sell for the 
purpose of taking up War Loan. If there were no buyers, 
they could not have done so. 


* * * 


The recently issued report of Lipton’s came as an un- 
pleasant shock, and is a good illustration of the Nemesis 
which inevitably awaits Companies which neglect adequate 
depreciation for the sake of maintaining a good dividend. 
In the previous year’s report the Directors stated that, in 
their opinion, the sum of £23,20] allowed for depreciation 
was sufficient, but it is very significant that then the auditors’ 
certificate was given “ subject to the question of deprecia- 
tion.” On this occasion not only is £41,875 taken for 
depreciation out of profits, but the whole of the share 
premium account of £220,889 is devoted to the same purpose. 
The official explanation is that stocktaking had revealed 
considerable discrepancies in stocks, and this, together 
with several bad speculations and losses in connection with 
legal actions, diverted about £250,000 working capital from 
the business, with the result that the net profit, after 
allowing for Debenture Interest, is £60,797 as against 
£121,286. The dividend on the Ordinary shares was passed ; 
for the previous five years 6 per cent. per annum had been 
paid. The announcement that Sir Thomas Lipton will 
make good to the Company the £250,000 referred to 1s 
satisfactory as far as it goes. There are one or two un- 
favourable features in the Balance Sheet. A potential 
danger is the Company’s Savings Bank system. The 
Balance Sheet shows Savings Bank Deposits and Interest 
amounting to £155,208, but apparently the only specific 
security for this is investments having a present market 
value of £27,888, and in the event of any considerable 
proportion of the depositors wishing to withdraw their 
money the Company might find itself in an awkward fix. 
It would appear that the discontinuance of this branch of 
the business would be a desirable reform. Further, good- 
will figures much too largely in the Balance Sheet, and, 
although it is promised that the reduction of this item will 
be taken in hand as soon as possible, we are afraid it will 
be some little time before the finances of the Company are 
completely rehabilitated. Emit Davies. 
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THE LONDON TEACHER SAYS: 


“ Mrs. Sidney Webb has been at work for some 
time upon an investigation into the constitution 
and working of professional organisation among 


school teachers of England and Wales. It is 
remarkable that such a piece of work has been left 


to an investigator outside the teaching profession. 

















At the same time it was, perhaps, inevitable that 


sooner or later Mr. or Mrs. Webb should have 


included such an undertaking in the monumental 
survey of public and semi-public governmental 
bodies upon which they have been engaged for so 
many years. Inher previous published works of a 
similar character Mrs. Webb has treated her 


subjects with great insight. We may expect, 
therefore, a treatise of great interest, with probably 
come Grows and pun peeing. 


ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


and their 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


N this original survey Mrs. Webb 

gives the results of a prolonged 

investigation into the constitution 
and working of professional organisation 
among all grades of Teachers of England 
and Wales. 


She describes in what way and to what 
extent the Teaching Profession, with 
its quarter of a million members, is, in 
fact, professionally organised. 

















The history and development of the 
various ‘Teachers’ associations, ele- 
mentary and secondary, sectional and 
specialist, are analysed and _ con- 
trasted, and their position and policy 
described. 


A concluding section describes the 
position and prospects of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


To be published in two parts as 
Special Supplements tt THE NEW 
STATESMAN, Sept. 25 and Oct. 2. 








The FABIAN 


Summer School 


Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 














The Fabian Summer School is now open at Barrow 
House, Keswick, and will continue to be open till Saturday, 
September llth. The Lecturers and Lectures will include : 
A. Clutton Brock on **‘ The Theory of Disinterestedness '’ 
Sir Edwin Pears on ‘* Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor "’ ; 
R. W. Seton Watson on ** The Future of Austria- Hungary A 
and ** The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic ’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘‘ The Open Door"; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
** Certain Factors in Sociological Theory ''; Charles Roden 
Buxton on ‘* Nationality and the Settlement "and ‘‘ The 
Demands of the Allies’; Julius West on ‘‘ Russia’’; Emil 
Davies on ** Collectivism and Finance after the War'’; Dr 
C. W. Saleeby on ‘*‘ The Dysgenics of War'’ and *‘ Imperial 
Eugenics *’; H. Snell on *‘ The Non-material Foundations 
of Socialism '’; J. C. Squire on ‘* English Poetry and the 
Democratic Movement."’ 


The terms for accommodation, including School fee, are 


as follows: Per Week. Per Day. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS: f » «€, 
(a) Single-bedded rooms... = 6 
(6) Two persons sharing room ... 3 
(c) Three or four persons —— 
room ees os 8 U7 9 
(ad) Campers ‘(men only alt nm 2 9 
NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS .,.. ~ © § 0 
Applications for membership of the School, accompan‘ed 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, shou!d be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER i2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


FLAT TO LET. 
URNISHED UPPER PART, 3rd and 4th floors, very central, 


light, open. 2 reception, 3 bed, dressing. bath, large kitchen, pantry. Electric 


light, telephone, Steinway Grand, nicely furnished with old things. 4 guineas.— 
Apply Sickert, 17 Berners Street. Mus. 1790. 
TO LET. 


ARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free of the usual 
charge for hi:ing of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridge, to address below ; but whoever we lend it to must 
provide horse. Or would sell for £50. Also FARMHOUSE, Cambridge 8 miles, 
TO LET Unfurnished. £26 year. Good views.—Keettne, Hazard, Totnes, Devon. 


WISS CHALET TO LET, Furnished, at Montana-sur-Sierre ; 
& 5,000 feet above sez level, overlooking Rhone Valley, with magnificent views 
rf Mont Blanc and Valaisian Alps; 7 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, electric 
light, central heating ; sin«!l supply of plate and linen. Rent £20 per season, or £50 
per annum.—Communicate with G. C. Dosss, 25 Clifton Gardens, Fo'kestone. 
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THE ATHENACUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





PRESS OPINIONS, 1831. 


“ The Athenaeum is a weekly periodical of decided merit, and distinguished for the vigour 
and impartiality of its tone and criticism; its intrinsic merits, added to the independent 
stand it has taken amongst the periodicals of the day, entitle it to extensive patronage. It is 
conducted with much ability, both as to matter and arrangement.”—-G/de. 

“ There are few of the literary periodicals of the day which evince greater judgment and 
talent than The Athenaeum in all its departments ; but its chief merit probably is that, being 
totally unconnected with any of the great publishers, the principles on which it is conducted 
are at once independent and liberal.” —Manchester Courier. 

“ The Athenaum—a journal we feel pleasure in mentioning as onc of the most gratifying 
instances of combined talent and integrity now presented by the periodical literature of 
England.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


PRESS OPINIONS AFTER NEARLY A CENTURY. 


“ Few are the journals with more splendid traditions, and the fact that these have been 
sustained by three generations of the same family renders them all the more nctable. It 
would be almost presumptuous to praise the literary merits of our contemporary, they are so 
widely recognised.”—The World. 

“The Atheneum has always been justly celebrated for the excellence of its reviews.” — 
Daily Mirror. 

“Mr. John E. Francis also has our hearty wishes that he may be able to continue and 
extend that fine influence which The Atheneum has always had on the literary life of the age.” 
—Publishers Circular. 

“The best interests of literature are furthered by the existence of a great, powerful, and 
impartial critical journal such as The Athenaum has been for many years. No one can write 
the history of English literature in the nineteenth century without continual reference 


to its pages.” 


THE ATHENACUM 


For over Eighty Years the Leading Literary Journal. 


Every Friday. Sixpence. 


A SPECIMEN COPY WILL BE SENT GRATIS 
AND POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD. 








THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 11 Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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